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Cost per use is the 
real measure of value 
for pre-bound books! 
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When you buy BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND PREBOUND 
Books, you get USAGE at lowest possible cost. For example, 
here are a few simple mathematical facts that prove how 
your library or school can SAVE MONEY. 


1. A BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND PREBOUND Book which 
costs the Library or School $2.83 and will deliver at least 
90 uses costs only $0.031 per use. ($2.83 + 90 .031¢) 


2. To be of equal value, a prebound book of lesser quality 
which might deliver only 80 uses should cost no more 
than $2.48 (.031¢ XK 80 — $2.48) 


THINK THIS OVER — TO GET FULL VALUE FROM YOUR BUDGET, check 
COST per use or COST per circulation NOT price of book. Your library or school 
can save as much as 25% of the Cost Per Use by buying ‘“Bound-to-Stay-Bound” 
juvenile books. 


BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND PREBOUND BOOKS are available in most popular 
juvenile titles for immediate delivery. 
Write for Catalogs and Supplemental lists. 
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“BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND” PRESOUND BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, LUINOIS 


Published menthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. Entered as 
second-class matter at the Post Office at Chicago, Ill., with an additional entry at Menasha, Wis., under Act of Congress of Marcel 
3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in United States Postal Act of October 3, 1917. Section 1103, 
amended February 28, 1925, authorized on July 8, 1918 

Subscription price $1.50 a year neluded in membership dues. Mailed regularly to members only. Single copies of news i+s 
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How AKE THE WORK OUT OF 


LIBRARY PLANNING 


Whether you’re planning a new library 

or expanding and reorganizing an existing one, 
you can put all your problems in the lap 

of Globe-Wernicke’s competent Library Planning 
Staff. By doing this, you not only get the 

free service of trained specialists, but 

you also obtain the highest quality library 
equipment available today. 

Consult Globe-Wernicke’s Library Engineering 
Staff for personal service or write Dept. Q-9 
for literature containing complete 

information on bookstacks, study carrels, and 


associated library equipment. 


Globe-W ernicke 
makes business a pleasure 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. * CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 
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THE WISDOM LIBRARY 


A DIVISION OF PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


A new paper back series featuring the work of the world’s greatest thinkers: 


THE CREATIVE MIND Henri Bergson 
POCKET ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC H. Dexter & R. Tobin .. 
ESSAYS IN SCIENCE Albert Einstein 

Eee Ge Pee RUE SB URAUED oo ccc ccc ce cicceneed Albert Einstein . 
TREASURY OF SUPERSTITIONS .............. Claudia de Lys . 
DICTIONARY OF MATHEMATICS C. H. McDowell 
DICTIONARY OF FOREIGN WORDS Maxim Newmark . a 
THE WISDOM OF THE KABBALAH Intro. by Dagobert Runes 
UNDERSTANDING HISTORY Bertrand Russell 
EXISTENTIALISM AND HUMAN EMOTIONS . . Jean-Paul Sartre 
LITERARY ESSAYS Jean-Paul Sartre 
BUDDHISM & 'ZEN .............+2-+++++++++--Senzaki & McCandless .. 
THE ART OF PAINTING Leonardo da Vinci . . 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY Alfred North Whitehead 
CHAMBER OF LOVE 

MATHEMATICAL TABLES & FORMULAE 

THE PROCESSION 

FAUST (a new translation) Wolfgang von Goethe .. 
DICTIONARY OF PSYCHOLOGY P. L. Harriman 
MATHEMATICS FOR THE LAYMAN T. H. Ward Hill 

THE PRESERVATION OF YOUTH Moses Maimonides .... 
THE WILL TO DOUBT Bertrand Russell 
DICTIONARY OF EUROPEAN ART Emerich Schaffran 

THE BOOK OF GOD Baruch Spinoza 

SHORT DICTIONARY OF CATHOLICISM C. H. Bowden 


FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS John Bartlett 
(facsimile of first edition) 


THE WORLD OF DREAMS Henri Bergson 
DICTIONARY OF PSYCHOANALYSIS Sigmund Freud 

THE AMERICAN WAY Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
THE GOOD CITIZEN’S ALPHABET 

DICTIONARY OF OBSOLETE ENGLISH 


(THESE TITLES ALSO AVAILABLE IN CLOTH BINDING. $1.00 ADDITIONAL PER BOOK.) 


The Wisdom Library is a division of 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
15 East 40th St., Dept. A-225, New York 16, N.Y. 
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SEPTEMBER COVER 


Dorothy J. Phelps, territorial li- 
brarian of Alaska, and Wayne M. 
Hartwell, librarian of F. E. 
Compton and Company, met in 
the exhibit area of the San Fran- 
cisco Conference and are shown 
checking the article on Alaska in 
Compton’s Encyclopedia. Mr. 
Hartwell’s grave expression prob- 
ably reflects the mood of all en- 
cyclopedia publishers, faced with 
the tremendous task of revision 
which the addition of Alaska as 
the 49th state will entail. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to li- 
brarians and those interested in 
the library world. Its authors’ 
opinions should be regarded as 
their own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is noted. 


Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


The ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in Education Index and 
Library Literature. A microfilm 
edition is available from Univer- 


sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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F853 
Free 


All about house plants 


FES 186 
MAR 26 
APR 253 


Proof of the charge is printed on the 


in Public, School : card. Borrowers appreciate accurate 


record. 


and County Libraries 


Bookmobile 
ew = GAYLORD 
rowt naeileions A rare 


Book Charging 
Machine 


4 


Libraries of all types across the nation 

enjoy the economies and advantages of 

Gaylord Automatic Book Charging. Re- 

serves and renewals are easy to control 

and overdues simply processed. No trans- 
imall and ompact Taker litle desk spece, Arai ction cards to sort and no processing 
able in AC or DC. costs. All for the low machine rental cost 
Write for descriptive brochure. of $50.00 per year. 


supplies SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF, 


% uvrary Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 
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Recording for the Blind, Inc., a non-profit or- 
ganization with headquarters in New York City, 
is developing an 81% rpm record player and re- 
cordings which will nation’s blind 
readers handier “talking books” and up to ten 
times as many as they now have by reducing the 
production cost per book. The research project, 
which is being carried out for the Library of 
Congress, will cost $20,000 and calls for the pro- 
duction of prototypes of the record player and 
sets of 814 rpm records of three books. Columbia 
Broadcasting Laboratories, which pio- 
neered in the development of the 3343 rpm com- 
mercial recording, will carry out the engineering 
phases of the project. Peter Goldmark, president 
of CBS Laboratories and prime mover in the 
development of the LP record, demonstrated a 
model of the projected 84% rpm record player 
at the Library of Congress on June 19. 


give the 


System 


* 


The Library of Congress has received a grant of 
$55,000 from the Council on Library Resources 
for a one-year pilot demonstration of “cataloging 


GERSTENSLAGER 


The Gerstenslager Co. 
Wooster, Ohio 
Established 1860 


in source.” ALA is supporting the demonstration 
through the Resources and Technical Services 
Division, and the book publishing industry is co- 
operating. Essentially this is a plan for librar- 
ians to catalog books before publication so that 
publishers may print cataloging information in 
the books themselves. If the demonstration shows 
that the system can work, the nation’s readers 
in future years may open their books to find 
the contents of a library catalog card printed 
inside. The plan offers the promise of substantial 
savings in library cataloging costs. 


* 


The Council on Library Resources has also made 
a grant to the United States Book Exchange for 
a survey of its operations. As Laurence J. Kipp 
pointed out in his article on page 508 of the July- 
August ALA Bulletin, the USBE must shortly 
find space outside the Library of Congress, which 
has housed it rent-free for ten years. The pro- 
spective increase in expenses, plus the fact that 
1958 marks the end of a decade of USBE opera- 
tions, makes this a particularly appropriate time 
to review its services and methods and to in- 
vestigate possible avenues of improvement. The 


PREFERENCE 


The widespread preference among 


library extension departments for 
Gerstenslager Bookmobiles is based 
on appearance, comfortable accom- 
modations for the book-borrowing 
public, and economy in body mainte- 
nance. New materials and construc- 
tion methods including the use of 
steel or aluminum in various combina- 
tions now accentuate these advan- 
tages in bookmobiles for all types of 
libraries—urban, suburban, or rural. If 
you are planning a new bookmobile 
write, wire, or phone for detailed in- 
formation. 


BOOKMOBILES 
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Woeenern 


(FIRST EDITION) 


19,000 biographies- 
in-brief of 

American women 
outstanding as women 


1200 pages ° Full cloth 


Compiled by the editors of “Who's 


Who in America’ with the cooper- 
ation of the Women’s Archives at 


Radcliffe College 


Retail list $23.00 
count plus special prepublication 
(Standard 15% Institutional Dis- 


discounts ) 


MARQUIS— 


WHO’S WHO, Inc. 
Chicago-11. 


Council on Library Resources has made a grant 
of $16,131 for this purpose, and Edwin Williams 
of the Harvard University Library will conduct 
the survey, beginning his investigations on Sep- 
tember 29. 

* 


Public libraries may now import sound record- 
ings, slides, and transparencies duty-free, on the 
same basis as books. Robert Vosper of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas Library reports that thanks to 
the Senate Finance Committee (Byrd of Virginia, 
chairman, and Carlson of Kansas, acting in be- 
half of the Association of Research Libraries) a 
bill intended originally only for educational radio 
and television stations was amended in the in- 
terest of public libraries. By Public Law 85-458, 
Paragraph 1631 of the Tariff Act of 1930 has 
been amended to make this possible. 


* 


Latest news on the North Carolina recruitment 
program (see the editorial in the July-August 
issue) is that the executive board of the North 
Carolina Library Association has established a 
Special Coordinating Committee on Recruitment 
for Librarianship as a Profession for a three- 
year period and has authorized expenditure of 
$1000 for support of its activities. The newly 
authorized committee will bear the chief burden 
of formulating the program and establishing 
policies and procedures for carrying it into 
effect. The NCLA executive board action refers 
to the program as the “ALA-NCLA Recruitment 
Project”—apparently this is to be its official 
title. 
* 


United Nations Week will be observed October 
19-25 this year. The American Association for 
the United Nations (345 E. 46th St., New York), 
sponsor of the week, urges libraries to partici- 
pate and offers two helpful publications, a 20- 
page pamphlet, “What Can You Do for United 
Nations Week,” and a new list of publications 
including UN Week materials. 


* 


An annotated bibliography of John Boynton 
Kaiser’s writings has been published by the 
Newark (N.J.) Public Library on the occasion 
of his retirement, July 3. The bibliography lists 
156 published items, plus ephemera and manu- 
scripts, in its 32 pages. Most of Mr. Kaiser’s 
writing is obviously the by-product of a busy 
career as library administrator, teacher, and 
philatelist. The fact that his published bibliog- 
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raphy is so extensive is in itself an indication of 
his professional stature, and no more appropri- 
ate way of calling attention to his total achieve- 
ment at the time of his retirement could be 
imagined. 


* 


“We are used to discussions of American books 
abroad in the context of commerce, culture, or 
politics, according to the special point of view 
of the observer. But relatively 
little public comment on the moral responsibility 
of the American book industry to the rest of the 
world and to our national self-respect. That is 
what I propose examining here, though I am ill 
suited for the profession of preacher, and I cer- 


there has been 


tainly have no license. for instructing my betters 
in ethical conduct. It may be useful, however, 
at least to find where the issues of moral re- 
sponsibility lie, even if we cannot agree on what 
to do about them.”—So begins “American Books 
in the Non-Western World: Some Moral Issues,” 
by Datus C. Smith, Jr., president of Franklin 
Publications. It is the eighteenth of the R. R. 
Bowker Memorial Lectures and is a most vigor- 
ous and stimulating twenty-five cents worth of 
moralizing. Available from the New York Public 
Library. 


WATCH FOR OUR OCTOBER AD 


We Need Room for Our New Binders 


ACT NOW! AS LONG AS THEY LAST ALL 
MARADOR Challenger #122 and #124 and Penny 
Pincher #130 binders now in stock are offered at a 
DISCOUNT OF 25% 
1, 195¢ THIS 
REGAL #110 


from our list prices of June 


NOT INCLUDE THE 


DOES 


Ihese are all new binders that have never been used 


nor sold 


Stock is limited and orders will be filled as they are 


received. As our inventory decreases it will be neces 


sary to mix colors of spines and backs to complete 


the orders. COLORS: BROWN, GREEN OR RED 


ORDER NOW AND SAVE 


WATCH FOR OUR OCTOBER AD 
MARADOR CORPORATION 


1722 Glendale Blvd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


NEW COUNCIL MEMBERS 


An announcement was made July 14 at San 
Francisco of the election of 24 new Council 
members for the 1958-1962 term. New mem- 
bers are: 

Lester E. AsHeIM, dean, Graduate Library 
School, | niversity of Chicago; MARGARET W. 
AYRAULT, chief cataloger, University of Michi- 
gan Library; ROBERTA BOWLER, assistant city 


librarian, Los Angeles Public Library; Wu1- 
LIAM S. BuUDINGTON, associate librarian, John 
Crerar Library, Chicago; Sister M. CLaupia, 
librarian, Marygrove College Library, De- 
roit; Mitprep ANNe C.ine, head, general 


reading department, Library Association, 
Portland, Ore.; BENJAMIN A, CUSTER, editor, 
Dewey Decimal Classification, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C.; Dorotny R. Cur- 
LER, consultant, Washington State Library, 
Olympia. 

Joun M. Dawson, assistant director, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Libraries; Grace W. GiL- 
MAN, head librarian, Lincoln Library, Spring- 
field, Ill.; Mrs. Evizasern H. Hucuey, li- 
brarian, North Carolina State Library, Ra- 
leigh; Heten D. HutcHinson, deputy direc- 


tor, Philadelphia Free Library. 

Rosert E. Kincery, chief, preparations di- 
vision, New York Public Library; LAURENCE 
J. Kipp, assistant librarian, Baker Library, 
Graduate School of Business Administration 
Library, Harvard University; ARTHUR M. Mc- 
ANALLY, director, School of Library Science 
and University of Oklahoma Libraries; JEAN 
H. McFar.anp, librarian, Vassar College Li- 
brary; Newton F. McKeon, Jr., director, Am- 
herst (Mass.) College Library; Miriam E, 
PETERSON, director, Division of Libraries, 
Chicago Board of Education. 

THELMA Ret, chief librarian, City Schools 
Library, San Diego; Mrs. EuLaute S. Ross, 
director, Work with Children, Cincinnati Pub- 
lic Library; Miss VERNON Ross, director, Li- 
brary School, McGill University, Montreal, 
Que.; DonaLtp E. Tompson, librarian, Wa- 
bash College Library, Crawfordsville, Ind.; 
SaRAH L. WALLACE, administrative assistant 
in charge of public relations and research, 
Minneapolis Public Library; and ELizaBETH 
A. Winpsor, head, reference department, Iowa 
State College Library. 
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THERE MUST BE A REASON:-- 


Here are the newest 
Estey Equipment— 


Amesbury Public Library, Amesbury, 
Mass. 

Assumption College Library, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Avco Manufacturing Company, Lawr- 
ence, Mass. 

Booth & Dimock Memorial Library, 
South Coventry, Conn. 

Bridgewater State Teachers College 
Library, Bridgewater, Mass. 

Buck Library, Portland, Conn. 

*Cary Memorial Library, Lexington, 


Mass. 

Dana Hall School Library, Wellesley, 
Mass. 

East Hartford Public Library, East 
Hartford, Conn. 

Fairfield University Library, Fairfield, 


Conn. 
Hubbard Memorial Library, Ludlow, 


Mass. 

Kellogg-Hubbard Public Library, 
Montpelier, Vt. 

Kent Memorial Library, Suffield, Conn. 

lane Memorial Libra'y, Hampton, 
N. H 


Levi Heywood Memorial Library, 
Gardner, Mass. 

Massachusetts State Library, Boston, 
Mass. 


*Installation not yet complete. 


This vote of confidence is 
investigation when you 


32 out of 40 


LIBRARIES 
recently built 


in NEW ENGLAND 


wee SCE 


EQUIPPED 


When conservative New Englanders buy ESTEY 
in such a majority, there rnust be a reason . 


libraries who now have 


Medford Public Library, East Branch, 
Medford, Mass. 

Medford Public Library, South Branch, 
Medford, Mass. 

Merriam Public Library, Auburn, Mass. 

Milton Public Library, Milton, Mass. 

New Haven Jewish Center, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Nichols Junior College Library, Dud- 
ley, Mass. 

Pine Manor Junior College Library, 
Wellesley, Mass. 

Richard Salter Storrs Library, Long- 
meadow, Mass. 

Rogers High School, Newport, R. |. 

Sage Library, Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass. 

St. Bernard’s High School, New Lon- 
don, Conn. 

*St. Stanislaus WNovitiate ( Shadow- 
brook), Lenox, Mass. 

Salisbury Public Library, Salisbury, 
Mass. 

*University of New Hampshire Li- 
brary, Durham, New Hampshire. 
*University of Massachusetts Library, 

Amherst, Mass. 
Wellesley College Library, Wellesley, 
Mass. 


worthy of your serious 
consider shelving. 


aS tex 


CORPORA T 
350 BROADWAY, NEW YORK a i Y. 
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FREE FOR ALL 


A Letter to American Poets and Libraries 


In the past few months I have received requests 
from several of the great American libraries, in- 
cluding the Library of Congress, to present to 
them my manuscripts, letters, and similar literary 
property. Many contributors to Poetry will have 
received similar requests. The libraries of this 
country are engaged in a competition to build 
up manuscript collections of contemporary au- 
thors without having to pay for them. 
American libraries are among the richest insti- 
tutions in the country, and it is their business to 
purchase materials for the use of readers and 
scholars. Why they make a distinction between 
published work, which they pay for, and manu- 
script, which they seem to feel entitled to, is 
hard to determine. The writer, and especially the 
poet, has no other property of any financial value, 
aside from his published books, except the paper 
he has written on. As everyone is aware, a writer 
of reputation is sometimes able to sell his manu- 
scripts to collectors for hard cash. The writer 
obviously deserves whatever remuneration he can 
get for this material. American libraries are de- 


voted to service, and it is incredible that they 
should engage in such high-handed practices as 
this. I have worked in many libraries in a pro- 
fessional capacity, and have always been deeply 
impressed by the integrity and disinterestedness 
of these organizations. The one exception to 
their sense of honor seems to be in the practice 
of filching the writing of living authors. I believe 
that the libraries are not aware of the disservice 
they are doing to our writers, and I am writing 
this letter for the purpose of calling attention 
to this abuse. 

May I give one example of the unfortunate re- 
sults of this policy of libraries. The bulk of 
Dylan Thomas’ manuscripts were donated to an 
American library at a time when Thomas be- 
lieved they were worthless. A few years later, 
when Thomas was in desperate financial straits 
and when his reputation had grown, these manu- 
scripts would have solved his terrible financial 
difficulties, perhaps permanently. For American 
libraries to speculate in the personal property of 
authors seems completely out of character with 
the aims and ideals of these great institutions. 

I suggest to American poets that they refuse 
to donate their manuscripts without adequate 


ONE PIECE adjustable construction 


that’s quick and 
easy to use/ 


Demco Unifold Book Jacket 
Covers are the “easiest of all’’ to use! 
Simply slip book jacket into Unifold 
cover, spot anchor cover to book jacket, 
and make a single fold. It’s done in an 
instant! And your book jackets will have 
the finest of all protective covers—easy 
to slide books on and off shelves—saves 
space! You can add one extra book to 
each shelf without crowding! 

Prices? You'll be amazed at the 
low, low price for Demco Unifold Book 
Jacket Covers. In addition to standard 
9”, 12”, 16” adjustable sizes, Demco offers 
money saving intermediate adjustable 
sizes of 8”, 10” and 14”. Write today for 
complete information! 


*Crystaljac is tough! 


—needs no space-wasting paper linings 
—needs no reinforcing on edges 


Dewtco LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON 1, WIS. © NEW HAVEN 2, CONN. 


Dee 
UNIFOLD 


Crystaljac”* 
book jacket 


covers 
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payment, and that they register a protest to any 
library engaged in this unfortunate practice. 
American Library Association, please copy. 
Kari SHAPIRO 
A Librarian Replies 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
Washington 25, D.C. 
Dear Karl: 

Because, in expressing your general displeas- 
ure, you have singled out the Library of Congress 
for rebuke, it falls to me to protest the aberrant, 
unfortunate, and harmful charges contained in 
your open letter of April 11. You accuse Ameri- 
can libraries of the “practice of filching the writ- 
ing of living authors.” You sustain your indigna- 
tion by munificently ascribing to them vast fi- 
nancial reserves which they simply do not pos- 
sess. If the sweeping indictment were only par- 
tially true, it would justify your impression of a 
betrayal of “their sense of honor.” But actually, 
it is altogether factitious. What, then, are the 
facts? 

To particularize, it would be necessary to go 
far beyond the space allowed me but, generally 
speaking, the facts are that American libraries 
(the Library of Congress among them), in obedi- 
ence to their duty to scholarship, contend with 


one another in extending the most cordial and 
realistic hospitality to the manuscripts and other 
papers of those men and women who variously 
contribute to the cultural and intellectual life of 
our time. The invitations by their issuance imply 
an acknowledgment of value and distinction. 
They may be freely accepted or freely declined. 
No devious pressures are brought to bear; there 
is no duplicity, no misrepresentation, no stealth, 
no miserliness, certainly no picking of pockets. 
If an author can find a private or public pur- 
chaser for his material, libraries with exemplary 
patience will invariably encourage him to make 
the sale. 

But in return for generosity beyond their ca- 
pacities for on-the-spot monetary remuneration, 
libraries offer donors compensations tangible andy 
intangible which are not wholly disadvantageous; 
neither are they to be despised. I will not recite 
them all, but there are such considerations or in- 
ducements as the promise of permanent preser- 
vation and, conversely, protection against loss or 
handling by standard tech- 
niques; restoration or repair by skilled crafts- 
men; service by qualified specialists; a lighten- 
ing of the tax burdens; 
critical recognition; attraction to enquiry; and 
the assurance of an appropriate and enlivened 


dispersal; expert 


congenial surroundings; 


lorful Library Shelving 


YD 1 [Ole 


Handsome plastelle colors of lifetime baked 
enamel over chem-a-cote bonderizing at no extra 
cost when you order colorful Deluxe Library 


Shelving. Because Deluxe shelving is boltless, 
it’s erected quickly. Adjust shelf height without 
using tools in a minute. Clean, modern lines. 
Rigid construction. Outstandingly attractive. By 
America’s leading maker of boltless steel shelving. 
Send for full color Deluxe Catalog No. 504 or 
call your Deluxe dealer. 


DELUXE METAL FURNITURE CO., WARREN 12, PA. 
A division of the Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
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memorial. Obviously, in seeking and receiving a 
collection of manuscripts, a library assumes 
grave responsibilities and commits itself to per- 
sisting expenditures. 

You cite the example of Dylan Thomas whose 
manuscripts “were donated to an American li- 
brary at a time when Thomas believed they were 
worthless.” At least you must absolve the per- 
spicacious repository (which is not, I’m sorry to 
say, the Library of Congress) of any such egre- 
gious failure of judgment. Ours, moreover, is 
a peripatetic society, of which, until recently, 
Mr. Thomas was a part. Is it reasonable to sup- 
pose that the manuscripts would have been as 
safe in his hands, or even that they would have 
survived to resolve his later financial difficulties ? 
I think not. 

Faithfully yours, 
Davin C. Mearns, chief 
Manuscript Division 


“The Useful Atom" 


The Museum Division, Oak Ridge Institute of 
Nuclear Studies, operates a number of educa- 
tional and informational exhibits for the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission. Three ex- 
hibits, entitled “The Useful Atom,” are being 
allocated for a program in which they are made 
available free of charge for showings in libraries 
throughout the United States. 


The exhibit is quite flexible in arrangement 
and is easily set up and taken down by two 
unskilled laborers. The laborers would be pro- 
vided by each library; but since the exhibits 
are designed for easy assembly, this should 
present no difficulty. 

Wenvett H. Russeti 
American Museum of Atomic Energy 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee 


RECONDITIONING 
aud 


OVER 150 DISTRIBUTORS 
- « « OR WRITE DIRECT 


1419 FAULK ROAD 
DELKOTE, Inc. WILMINGTON $9, DEL. 
EDUCATIONAL AIDS P. 0. BOX 574 

BERKELEY, 





“Book Selection in the Sciences”’ 
I'll buy what Frederic D. Weinstein said in the 
July-August issue of the ALA Bulletin. His 
“Book Selection in the Sciences” is a thoughtful 
excursion into a librarian’s no man’s land, and 
I thank him for the trip. 
JEROME CusHMAN, librarian 
Salina (Kan.) Public Library 


Why does Frederic Weinstein limit public rela- 
tions to an identification with circulation sta- 
tistics (“Book Selection in the Sciences,” July- 
August ALA Bulletin) ? 

I would just as readily place the emphasis on 
quality of service interpreted for patrons of 
varying needs and intentions. In an academic 
library this might include bibliographic as- 
sistance, service to research within or outside the 
immediate community and work with the instruc- 
tional staff to develop resources in accordance 
with the teaching program and with research 
needs. 

Ervin EATENSON, science librarian 
San Jose, Calif., State College 


When Mr. Weinstein deplored “a desperate, 
consuming quest for a public with which to have 
relations” he was not writing about library pub- 
lic relations programs per se. His emphasis, like 
Mr. Eatenson’s, is on quality of service, and to at 
least one reader the area of their disagreement is 
small indeed.—Eb. 


More Fulbright Librarians 

Following the publication of my paper, “Ten 
Years of Fulbright Librarians,” in the June 
issue of the ALA Bulletin, the existence of a 
small group of Fulbright librarians whose names 
were not listed in the article has been brought 
to my attention. 

The Committee on International Exchange of 
Persons of the Conference Board of Associated 
Research Councils, on 
ported, make the awards for lecturing and inde- 
pendent research. The Institute of International 
Education, 1 East 67th Street, New York 21, has 
made six awards to librarians in a student ca- 
pacity. The awardees and their subject fields 
follow: 


whose activities I re- 


Lewis A. Bilancio—Library Science—Italy 
1949-50, 1950-51 

Frances Ann Bold—Conservation and Repair 
of Books—England—1956-57 

Betty Kinard—Library Science and History of 
the Theater—Italy—1953-54 

Frances D. Loften—Library 
land—1953-54 

Rebecca L. Taggard 
Libraries—Norway 

Stewart E. Wilensky 
—1954-55 


Science—Eng- 
Scientific and Technical 
1955-56 
Film Libraries—Austria 
Scotr Apams, librarian 
National Institutes of Health 
Bethesda, Maryland 


Select Titles from McClurg's .. . 


Classified List of 
JUVENILE and TEEN AGE BOOKS 


This catalog is devoted entirely to Juvenile and 
Teen Age publications of 1958 . . . those already 
published and those scheduled for fall and winter. 
The titles are classified . . . there's an author-title 


index and an index to advertisers . . . all designed 


for easy selection of "in demand" titles for your 


young readers. Write today for your free catalog! 


Me og 0) tc. RY 27S IO 
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G Exciting Career-Building Books for 


Boys 11 to 17... The ‘‘There’s Adventure’’ Series 


% Accurately describe requirements 
and opportunities in each career- 
field...include aptitude tests 


Which way shall a young man go in his life's 
work? How can we guide him in his quest for a 
career which makes the most of his talents and 
brings him closest to his goals in life? 

THERE'S ADVENTURE’ Books are the long- 
needed guide posts boys 11 to 17 can follow, to 
discover for themselves the opportunities and 
preparatory requirements for varied careers. 

Launched only last year, the “THERE'S ADVEN- 


TURE’ Series has won the praise of juvenile 


% Brilliantly narrated in thrilling 
Adventure-Fiction style...to hold 
young readers spellbound 


book reviewers, educators, leaders in the career- 
fields, as well as young readers. Bookstores re- 
order time and again. Libraries order duplicate 
copies to meet the increased circulation demand. 

Now there are 6 “THERE'S ADVENTURE” Books 
in the series . . . each describing a career-field 

. and more of these need-fulfilling books are 
on the way. Now available: CHEMISTRY, ELEC- 
TRONICS, ATOMIC ENERGY, ROCKETS, METEOR- 
OLOGY and CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


Each Book $495 


CAREER 


POPULAR 
MECHANICS 


BOOKS 


| 


Order Now for Christmas Reading... 
from your Jobber... or from Publisher... 


POPULAR MECHANICS PRESS 


200 EAST ONTARIO STREET, 
THOS. ALLEN, 


re ee aoe ee 
LTD., 


ILLINOIS 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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“Career Guidance: A Key to Recruiting” 
I have just been reading the July-August 1958 
issue of the ALA Bulletin, and I am delighted to 
find in it the substance of the talk on guidance 
which Dr. John H. Cornehlsen made last year at 
the Kansas City Conference. I was very favorably 
impressed with Dr. Cornehlsen’s paper, and I am 
pleased to see it get the wide leadership which 
publication in the ALA Bulletin will bring it. 
Mrs. FLORINNELL F. Morton, president 
ALA Library Education Division 


We agree wholeheartedly and are sorry that pub- 
lication was delayed so long.—Ep. 


CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 


The Thirteenth 
nadian 


Annual Conference of the Ca- 
Library Association—Association Cana- 
dienne des Bibliothéques was held in Quebec 
City June 14-19. 

Since the conference coincided with the open- 
ing celebrations of the 350th anniversary of the 
founding of Quebec City by Samuel de Cham- 
plain the conference committee planned its pro- 
grams, publicity, book fair, and banquet as a 
salute to Champlain, the writer and the reader. 

The general conference theme, Liaison with 


A “Must” For Your Library— 


Other Associations with Mutual Interests, was 
rather broadly interpreted to mean the role of 
libraries in communicating ideas and spreading 
knowledge through books, films, radio and TV, 
magazines, and newspapers. Guest speakers and 
consultants included Harold Lancour, Andrew 
Osborn, Mary V. Gaver, Jean Buchesi, Roger 
Lemelin, Pierre Berton, Paul Buissoneau, E. A. 
Corbett, and Mrs. Isabel Wilson. 

Workshops on films, library education, and 
education of school librarians were held as part 
of the conference. The film workshop met in Ville 
St. Laurent at the National Film Board, with 
board experts in many fields as consultants, pro- 
viding workshop participants with an opportu- 
nity to see this remarkable building and to view 
some of the newest films and filmstrips with per- 
sonal introductions by their producers. The 
workshops on library education and education 
for school librarians were held at the Chateau 
Frontenac in Quebec. Harold Lancour was con- 
sultant for the former, Mary V. Gaver for the 
latter. 

A two-day documentation seminar, held in 
January at McGill University in Montreal, was 
considered a part of the association’s annual con- 
ference. Ralph Shaw was one of the speakers at 
this seminar. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
OF LIBRARIANSHIP 


Edited by Thomas Landau 


A comprehensive, quick reference book covering all the aspects 


of librarianship 


Articles and entries ranging from a few words defining a term 
to signed monographs on the more important subjects 
Subjects edited by more than 60 specialists in the field 


Cross references where necessary 
Among the fields covered: 


Classification—Cataloging—Loan Methods—Documentary 
Reproduction—Library Laws—Library Furniture—Paper— 


Printing and allied subjects 


344 pages $10.00 


The World’s Leading International Booksellers 


STECHERT-HAFNER, INC. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


31 EAST 10TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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SUCCESS IN MARRIAGE David R. Mace 


\ helpful, readable handbook for people who are married or are 
planning to be married. Dr. Mace’s subjects include some major 
adjustments in marriage, such as sex, money, and in-laws; some 
difficult partners; and some problem areas. $2.95 


| BELIEVE IN GOD 
Costen J. Harrell. An inspiring, reverent examination of some plain and 
simple truths that support the belief that God is real. $1.25 


| BELIEVE IN THE HOLY SPIRIT 
Ernest F. Scott. A brief, intelligible discussion of what one can believe 
about the Holy Spirit, and how this belief can change lives. $1.25 


| BELIEVE IN THE BIBLE 
Joseph R. Sizoo. A practical manual for understanding the significance, 
meaning, and structure of the Bible. $1.25 


CHRIST IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Charles M. Laymon. An important new presentation of Christology, by the 
author of The Life and Teachings of Jesus. $3.50 


SEEKING AND FINDING GOD 
Roy Pearson. Devotions for 40 days—a specific plan for an actual spiritual 
experience by people who want to take their faith seriously. $2 


GROW IN GRACE 


Adrian and Grace Paradis. 93 devotions for family worship, which can be 
adapted for use with children as young as 6. $2 


WORSHIP SERVICES FOR JUNIOR HIGHS 


Alice A. Bays. 35 complete programs for use wherever youth worships, by a 
well-known and highly respected writer in this field. $3 


AN ANALYTICAL PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


Willem F. Zuurdeeg. A treatment of religion on the basis of the methods 
of empirical and existentialist philosophy. $4.75 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON ANNUAL 1959 
Edited by Charles M. Laymon; Lesson Analysis by Roy L. Smith. A com- 
mentary on the International Sunday School Lessons, for adult classes. $2.95 


September 22 
NOTABLE SERMONS FROM PROTESTANT PULPITS 


Edited by Charles L. Wallis. 24 sermons, the work of 
outstanding ministers of our time, representing 

the vitality of the Protestant pulpit 

today. $2.95 


NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 
ad TOT aah In Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 
In Australasio: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 
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new set price, $89.50 


Praised by Library Journal 

as “an indispensable tool for 

biblical interpretation”—and now 

available in complete sets at a new low price! 


The Interpreter’s Bible 


Reviewing Volume 12—the last 
volume published—Library Journal 
commented, “The same high level 
established in earlier volumes has 
been maintained, and the indexes 
greatly enhance the value of the 
entire commentary Recom- 
mended for large public libraries 
and for college and_ theological 
seminary libraries.” 

The Interpreters Bible has been 
so well received that many college 
and theological seminary libraries 
need more than one And as 
more and more laymen discover the 


set. 


value of this great storehouse of 
biblical knowledge, public libraries 
will have more and more calls for it. 

The Bible 
planned and designed to be used 
as a set—and now you can get the 
complete set of twelve volumes for 


Interpreter’s was 


a new retail price of only $89.50! 
(Single volumes remain the same 
price—$8.75 each.) 

If you need a duplicate set—or 
if you have not yet purchased The 
Interpreters Bible—order now and 
take advantage of the new set price! 


NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


In Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 


ABINGDON PRESS 
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An eminent authority speaks on... 


THE 
BEGINNINGS OF 
CHRISTIAN ART 


From the primitive foundations through the early medieval 
period, with particular attention to the Byzantine world 


by D. TALBOT RICE 


Dr. Rice is Watson-Gordon professor of the history of art, Edin- 
burgh University, a position he has held since 1934. He is the 
author of a number of books and numerous articles on art, including 
Byzantine Art, published by Pelican Books. 


Here is a long-needed authoritative account of the development of 
art under the patronage of the Christian church from the beginnings until 
familiar styles were established—such styles as the Romanesque in France 
and Germany and the early Renaissance style in Italy. In the Byzantine 
world, where change was slower, the story is a 
carried forward to about the year 1600. 

A noteworthy feature of The Beginnings of 
Christian Art—one that makes it of interest to 
the specialist as well as to the general reader— 
is that it takes into consideration the many 
significant discoveries which have been made in 
the past 30 years, and the major theories and 
ideas which they have occasioned. 

The book is illustrated with 4 full-color 
plates, 72 black and white photographs, 22 line 
drawings, and end paper maps. Bibliographies 
at the end of each chapter constitute a con- 
venient guide to recent research and explora- 
tions. $7.95 


NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 
| B | bd iH DO i a R E § A ‘ pre ay Decora. saplabaen 
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EDITORIAL 


The ALA Bulletin is privileged to publish on its 
editorial page Len Giovannitti’s memorable state- 
ment on receiving the Liberty and Justice Book 
Award for his novel, The Prisoners of Combine D. 


It is with feelings of awe, gratitude, and pride 
that I accept this award. I am awed because so 
distinguished a panel of judges has chosen my 
book to honor; I am grateful because the award 
far exceeds my expectations for recognition ; and 
I am proud because no honor could mean more 
to me than one made in the name of liberty and 
justice. 

It was from my father, an Italian poet who 
devoted his mind, his heart, and his talent to 
fighting fascism in his native land, and from my 
mother, a Russian Jew who fled the tyranny of 
the czars, that I learned, at an early age, to value 
liberty and justice. 

These were the basic values that shaped my 
thinking; these were the values I wanted to live 
by. ; 

As a writer working within the dimensions 
and the demands of the novel, I have tried to 
express the idea that when a decent man, in 
chains, is divested of almost all the essentials of 
life, his hope for justice, his desire for liberty 
will sustain him. 

In a camp for American prisoners of war in 
Germany, I knew such men. Though skeletonized 
by near starvation, trapped by walls of barbed 
wire, and persecuted by their Nazi guards, these 
men not only clung to life but stubbornly re- 
sisted all efforts to destroy their spirit, to divide 
their ranks, to crush their hopes. 

They endured that terrible time in their lives 
because they had known the happiness of free 
men and so could believe that happiness would 
again be theirs. Ultimately, their love of liberty 
proved stronger than the hate of their captors. 

Recently I read an article noting that a Swiss 
playwright enjoyed the comfort of writing a play 
in the peaceful surroundings of his country, un- 
touched by the catastrophes of our time. The 
article said that in such an environment a writer 
is able to develop a calm and untroubled insight 
that few other nations can afford. 

The article made me aware that in my lifetime 
I have not known the peaceful climate of that 
Swiss playwright. I was born in the harsh cli- 
mate of the infamous “Palmer Raids” following 
the First World War. I was a boy in the climate 
of the Great Depression. I was a soldier in the 


climate of the Second World War. And today, 
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Len Giovannitti 


like all of you, I am living in the tense, uncertain 
climate of a world-wide cold war. 

Still, I do not envy the Swiss playwright his 
peaceful surroundings, his untroubled insight. 
And I am not at all certain that, for a creative 
writer, untroubled insight has any advantages 
over troubled insight. 

I do know that in the struggle of justice 
against injustice, neutrality is too high a price 
to pay for a peaceful countryside. 

But today, any talk of neutrality is only foolish 
talk—ior the age of nuclear weapons no longer 
admits of neutrality among nations or among 
men. 

Once exploded, the hydrogen bomb, the clean 
hydrogen bomb is not neutral—it represents 
death against life. And the radioactive winds 
that are whirling around the earth at this 
moment are not neutral; they are spreading their 
particles of destruction everywhere—and they 
do not stop blowing at the neutral borders of 
Switzerland. 

In short, we are now one world, whether we 
like it or not. And we can survive only as one 
world. Thus, tyranny, wherever it appears, con- 
cerns us all—the butcher, the baker, the candle- 
stick maker—and the writer. Tyranny demands 
that one commit oneself, either for or against. I 
am against—and I am a peaceful man. 

In concluding these remarks I would like to 
quote from the address made by a brilliant 
writer on the occasion of his acceptance of the 
Nobel Prize for Literature. These words, which 
I had the termerity to use at the opening of my 
book, belonged to William Faulkner. Having 
learned that they are now in the public domain, 
I make them mine, and I hope yours: 


I decline to accept the end of man. It is easy enough 
to say man is immortal simply because he will en- 
dure: that when the last ding-dong of doom has 
clanged and faded from the last worthless rock hang- 
ing tideless in the last red and dying evening, at 
even then there will still be one more sound: that of 
his puny inexhaustible voice, still talking. I refuse to 
accept this. I believe that man will not merely endure: 
he will prevail. He is immortal, not because he alone 
among creatures has an inexhaustible voice, but be- 
cause he has a soul, a spirit capable of compassion 
and sacrifice and endurance. The poet’s, the writer's, 
duty is to write about these things. It is his privilege 
to help man endure by lifting his heart, by reminding 
him of the courage and honor and hope and pride 
and compassion and pity and sacrifice which have 
been the glory of his past. The poet’s voice need not 
merely be the record of man, it can be one of the 
props, the pillars to help him endure and prevail. 
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LANDMARK BOOKS 


Over 7,000,000 copies sold! Illustrated. $1.95 each 


NEW U.S. LANDMARK BOOKS 
(Ages 10-14) 


Remember the Alamo! 
By Robert Penn Warren. (#79) 
Andrew Carnegie and the Age of Steel 
By Katherine B. Shippen. (#80) 
Geronimo: Wolf of the Warpath 
By Ralph Moody. (#81) 
The Story of the Paratroops 
By George Weller. (#82) 
The American Revolution 
By Bruce Bliven, Jr. (#83) 
The Story of the Naval Academy 
By Felix Riesenberg, Jr. (#84) 
Alexander Hamilton and Aaron Burr 


By Anna Erskine Crouse 
and Russel Crouse. (#85) 


NEW WORLD LANDMARK BOOKS 


(Ages 12-16) 


The Marquis de Lafayette: 
Bright Sword for Freedom 
By Hodding Carter. (W-34) 
Famous Pirates of the New World 
By A. B.C. Whipple. (W-35) 
Exploring the Himalaya 
By William O. Douglas. 
Queen Victoria 
By Noel Streatfeild. (W-37) 
The Flight and Adventures of Charles II 
By Charles Norman. (W-38) 


NEW ALLABOUT BOOKS 


The wonders of science and nature delightfully explained 
by top-level scientists and science writers. Illustrated. 
Ages 9-12. $1.95 each 


All About Famous Scientific Expeditions 
By Raymond P. Holden. (A-24) 
All About Animals and Their Young 
By Robert M. McClung. (A25) 
All About Monkeys 
By Robert S. Lemmon. (A-26) 
All About the Human Body 
By Bernard Glemser. (A-27) 
All About Satellites and Space Ships 
By David Dietz. (A-28) 


RANDOM HOUSE Sashes 


457 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


(W-36) 


BEGINNER BOOKS 


A great new series of books for beginning 
readers, sparked by the electrifying success 
of THE CAT IN THE HAT by Dr. Seuss. Iilus- 
trated in 3 colors on every page. Ages 6-8. 

$1.95 each 


The Cat in the Hat Comes Back 
By Dr. Seuss. (B-2) 

A Fly Went By 
By Mike McClintock. (B-3) 

The Big Jump and Other Stories 
By Benjamin Elkin. (B-4) 

A Big Ball of Strin 
By Marion Holland. 

Sam and the Firefly 
By Philip Eastman. 


(B-5) 
(B-6) 


SHIRLEY TEMPLE’S STORYBOOK 
15 tales inspired by the popular TV pro- 
gram. Full-color illustrations. 8 x 11. 
Ages 4-8. $3.95 
SHIRLEY TEMPLE’S FAIRYLAND 
SHIRLEY TEMPLE’S STORIES THAT 
NEVER GROW OLD 
Each book features 4 stories from the 
Storysoox. Full-color illus. 8% x 11. 
Ages 4-8. $1.00 each 
THREE LITTLE HORSES 
By Pret Worm. Illustrated. 84% x 11%. 
Ages 4-8. $1.00 
ROCKETS, SATELLITES AND 
SPACE TRAVEL 
By Jacx Coccins & FLETCHER Pratt. 
Completely revised by Willy Ley. Color 
pictures by Jack Coggins. 8¥% x 11%. 
For allages. $1.95 
ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES 
Retold by Rose Dosss. Illustrated in 
color by Gustav Hjortlund. 8% x 11%. 
Ages 5-8. $1.00 
ONCE-UPON-A-TIME STORY BOOK 
By Rose Dosss, Illustrated in color by 
C. Walter Hodges. 8¥e x 11%. Ages 4-8. 
1.00 


ELOISE AT CHRISTMASTIME 

By Kay Tuompson. 3-color illus. by Hil- 

ary Knight. 8 x 11. For young and old. 
$3.50 

THE HORSE TAMER 

By WALTER Faney. Illustrated by James 

Schucker. Ages 9 & up. $2.00 


ORPHAN OF THE NORTH 
By Wii Henry. Illustrated by Clarence 
Tillenius. Ages 10-15. $2.95 


CRASH CLUB 


By Henry Grecor FELsEN. Illustrated 
by Bernard Safran. Teenagers. $2.95 


THE RUNAWAY FLEA CIRCUS 

By Parricia Lavuser. Illustrated in 2 
colors by Catherine Barnes. 6x 8. Ages 
7-9. $1.95 





Invisible repairs! 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF Repair office records, splice in 
COTCH revisions or add attachments the 
neat, modern way. “ScoTcH” 810 


BRAND 


Magic Mending Tape does lasting 


810 Magic repair jobs in just seconds. This 


$ magic tape never cracks, clouds or 
Mending Tape bleeds adhesive — it’s completely 
transparent! And you can write on 

Completely disappears it with your pen, pencil or type- 


on contact with paper! writer. Order several rolls from your 
supplier today! 


Miwntsors Mivmine sue Mianveacronine conrany (GETS 
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empty spaces 
to find 
your best 


investment 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 


“How many times is it used?” Not, 
“How much did it cost?” That is the 
true measure of any investment in an 
encyclopaedia. And there is good reason 
to believe that the 24 volumes of Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica achieve the lowest 
cost per use. 

One reason for this frequent use is 
that Encyclopaedia Britannica covers 
more high school subjects more thor- 
oughly than any other set. And it is only 
natural that students should turn to the 
encyclopaedia that is so well known— 


quoted more than one million times a 
year in television, radio, motion pictures, 
magazines and newspapers. 

Knowledge is priceless, but book 
budgets do have limits. In this light, 
even the original cost of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica is low — $5.26 per million 
words, as compared with $7.43 to $17.50 
for other recognized reference sets. 

For information prepared especially 
for teachers and librarians, send a post- 
card to John R. Rowe, Educational Di- 
rector, Dept. 165MC, address below. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA ¢ 425 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE e¢ CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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memo 
to 
members 


THE HIGHLIGHTS OF THE SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE, IN THIS ISSUE, INDICATE CLEARLY THE 
SUCCESS OF THE 1955 CONFERENCE WHICH HAO A TOTAL REGISTRATION OF 4,400. ALL wHO 
WERE IN ATTENDANCE GREATLY APPRECIATED THE SUPERB ARRANGEMENTS CARRIED OUT BY 
THE LOCAL COMMITTEE UNDER THE CHAIRMANSHIP OF Dr. KENNETH BrouGcH. 


ALA WiLL ASSIST THE UNIVERSITY OF RANGOON IM THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A Soctat Sciences 
LIBRARY UNDER AN ARRANGEMENT AMONG ALA, THE UNIVERSITY, AND THE ForD FounDATION 
WHICH 1S SUPPORTING THE PROVECT. PAUL BIXLER, ON LEAVE FROM HIS POST AS LIBRAR= 
1AN OF AmTIOCH COLLEGE, HAS BEEN NAMED LiBRaRY ADVISOR TO THE University. He 
LEFT FOR RANGOON OW AuGcusT 6, ACCOMPANIED BY Mas. BIxLER AND SON Marx. ALA's 
ASSOCIATION WITH THIS PROJECT HAS DEVELOPED OUT OF THE WORK OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
Recations OFFice. ACRL WILL ADMINISTER THE PROVECT. 


ALL Divisions oF THE ALA wow wave Executive Secretaries. THe ALA Executive Boaro, 
AT SAN FRANCISCO, APPROVED THE APPOINTMENT OF ELEANOR FERGUSON TO SERVE AS 
ExecuTive SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE LiBRaRiIEes (IN ADDITION 
TO BEING ExecuTive SECRETARY OF THE PuBLic LisraryY AssociATIOmw) AND ELEANOR 
PHINNEY TO SERVE AS ExeCcuTIVE SECRETARY OF THE ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND 
INSTITUTION LiBRARIES (IN ADDITION TO BEING ExecuTIVve SECRETARY OF THE ADULT 
Services Division). Miss Ferguson rRELieves Mrs. STEVENSON WHO SERVED as Execu- 
TIVE SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES FOR THE PAST YEAR. 


Lisrary Services AcT ApproPRiaTion. During THE SAN Francisco CONFERENCE, IT WAS 
ANNOUNCED OW JULY 17 THAT THE SEWATE=HOUSE CONFEREES HAD AGREED uPON $6,000,000 
For THe Lisrary Services Act PROGRAM FOR Fiscat 1959, THIS SUM, DOUBLE THE 
AMOUNT RECOMMENDED IN THE PRESIDENT'S BUDGET, PASSED BOTH Houses OF CONGRESS ON 
Jucy 18, AND THE APPROPRIATIONS BILL WAS SIGNED BY THE PRESIDENT ON AUGUST 1. 


FiGURES RELEASED BY THE U. Se OFFice oF EnucaTION tm JULY SHOWED THE FOLLOWING 
PROGRAM BUOGETS OF THE FIFTY STATES AND TERRITORIES PARTICIPATING IN THE 
PROGRAM Iw Fiscat 1958: Sacarics ano Waces, $7,205,961; Booxs ano MATERIALS, 
$5,178,625; Equiement, $1,166,337; Orner Operating Exrenses, $1,884,001; Torar 
State-Feoerac-Locat, $15,434,924. 


NaTIiOWAL Lisrary Weex tn 1 WILL BE OBSERVED FROM Aprit 12-18, A MEETING OF THE 
ALA Commirree om NaTiomar Lisrary Weex AT SAN FRANCISCO WAS WELL ATTENDED WITH 
MUCH ENTHUSIASM SHOWN IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF PLANS FOR 1959. APPROXIMATELY HALF 
OF THE STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS HAVE APPOINTED Executive Directors FOR THE 
Weex. THE NaTiowat Boox Commirtrec's Steering CommitTree FOR NATIONAL LIBRARY 
WEEK NOW INCLUDES THE FOLLOWING LIBRARIANS: PRESIDENT GREENAWAY, Mary V. GAVER, 
Rocer H. McDowoucn, ano Ricnaro Locsoon. 


PRESIDENT GREENAWAY DELiveReO tHe Commencement Avoress at TEMPLE UNIVERSITY ON 
Aucust 14 AND WAS AWARDED THE HOMORARY DEGREE OF DocTor oF Laws. His CITATION 
INCLUDED THE FOLLOWING: "AS A DIRECTOR, CONSULTANT, AND TRUSTEE OF LIBRARIES 
OF VARIED CHARACTER, HE HAS BEEN CITED FOR DISTINCTION FREQUENTLY BY UNIVER 
SITIES, BUSINESS, AND GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS. THE MOST RECENT HONOR IS 
PERHAPS THE GREATEST OF ALL FOR IT CAME TO HIM FROM THOSE WHO KNOW HIM BEST = 
THE LIBRARIANS OF America." 


Tue ALA Executive BoARD WILL HOLD ITS FALL MEETING IN PHILADELPHIA ON November 15-16. 


A MOST IMPORTANT STEP IN ASSOCIATION PROGRAMMING WAS ACHIEVED AT THE SAN FRANCISCO 
CONFERENCE. IN PREVIOUS YEARS, ALA'S BUDGETS HAVE BEEN APPROVED AT A MEETING 
OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD HELD IN THE LATE FALL.» IT WAS BEEN CONSIDERED NECES= 
SARY TO WAIT UNTIL THAT TIME IN ORDER TO HAVE A FIRM FIGURE ON THE "KNOWN 
Income” OF THE PREVIOUS FISCAL YEAR SINCE THE ACTUAL INCOME PLUS ANY BALANCE 
REMAINING ESTABLISHES THE BUDGETARY CEILING FOR THE YEAR FOLLOWING. A NEW 
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PROCEOURE WAS INSTITUTED FOR THE YEAR 1958-59 UNDER WHICH ALL UNITS OF THE 
ASSOCIATION WERE ASKED TO HAVE THEIR PROGRAMS AND BUDGET REQUESTS READY FOR 
CONSIDERATION BY THE COMMITTEE ON PROGRAM EVALUATION ANDO BUDGET AT THE ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE. ALL UNITS MET A DIFFICULT DEAOLINE AND RESPONDED FULLY. USING 
AN ESTIMATED FIGURE FOR INCOME AND BALANCE, AND MAKING ALLOWANCE FOR ERROR 

IN THE ESTIMATE, THE BOARD WAS ABLE TO APPROVE BUDGETS AT SAN FRANCISCO AND, 
AS A RESULT, THE PROGRAMS PLANNED FOR 1958-59 CAN GET UNDER WAY PROMPTLY ON 
SEPTEMBER 1. THIS REVISION IN THE BUDGETARY PROCESS 1S AN OUTSTANDING 
INSTANCE OF THE IMPORTANT WORK BEING ACCOMPLISHED BY THE COMMITTEE ON PROGRAM 
EVALUATION ANO BuoGeT. 


Tue ALA HEADQUARTERS LOCATION COMMITTEE PRESENTED ITS VIEWS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
TO THE Executive Boaro at Saw Francisco. THe Board concLUuDED, FROM THE Com- 
MITTEE'S REPORT, THAT EMPHASIS SHOULD BE PLACED UPON BUILDING RATHER THAN 
UPON EITHER SHORT OR LONG TERM RENTING. THE COMMITTEE WAS ASKED TO PRESENT 
A BUILDING PROGRAM, TOGETHER WITH PLANS FOR FINANCING, TO THE BOARD aT ITS 
Novemeser 1958 meeTine. 


THe ALA WASHINGTON OFFICE, ON AuGcust 28, wiLL MOVE TWO BLOCKS EAST FROM THE HOTEL 
CONGRESSIONAL TO NEW QUARTERS IN THE CoronweT - Apartment 401, 200 C StreET, 
SE, Wasnincton 3, D. C. 


FuTurRe ANNUAL CONFERENCE SITES WERE CONSIDERED BY THE Boaro at SAN FRANCISCO. 
CONFERENCE SITES HAVE PREVIOUSLY BEEN DECIDED THROUGH 1961. THESE ARE 
WASHINGTON, JUNE 21-27, 1959; MowTreaL, JuNnE 19-25, 1960; ano CLEVELAND, 

Jucy 9-15, 1961. Tne Boaro OIRECTED THE STAFF TO EXPLORE THE FOLLOWING: 
Kansas City orn Mitwauxee For 1962; DENVER Ano CITIES west FOR 1963; New Yorx, 
PHILADELPHIA OR ATLANTIC CITY FoR 1964, 


Ss ar of > Cage 
Davio H. CrirtT 
Aucust 19, 1958 Executive SECRETARY 


ALA Conferences: Washington, D.C., June 21-27, 1959; Montreal, June 
19-25, 1960; Cleveland, July 9-16, 1961. Midwinter Meeting: Chicago, 
January 27-30, 1959. 





it’s here! 


the Brodac” 


AUTOMATIC BOOK 
CHARGING SYSTEM 


You can transfer to the BRODAC circulation system im- 
mediately . . . with no changeover in book cards —no 
drastic change in your system . . . except the elimination of 
many time-consuming steps. All you could hope for in ease, 
convenience, beauty and performance. 


PERFORMANCE... 
Minimizes all phases of circulation to a few 
simple steps . . . right through to the sending of 
overdues. Overdues are prepared on the 
BRODAC machine without referring to registra- 
tion files or typing. 


EASE... 


Just press the buttons to record the charge. 


CONVENIENCE... 


Your charge record is immediately visible. Bor- 
rower’s name and address . . . book’s title and Waits FoR 
author . . . transaction number. No possibility BROCHURE 
of error. CONTAINING 


BEAUTY... COMPLETE 
Never an “eyesore” ... becomes part of your INFORMATION 


charging desk. 
Bro Dart INDUSTRIES 


90 E. Alpine Street, Newark 5, N. J. @ 1886 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
IN CANADA: BRO-DART INDUSTRIES (Canada) Ltd. @ 909 Pape Avenue .. . Toronto, Canada 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin September 1958 





Registration desk early Monday morning, first day of the conference. Less than an hour 
later registration passed the 3500 mark; by the week end 4400 people had registered. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE SAN 


There was occasional fog over the city,. but 


the San Francisco Conference was one long 
Highlight from beginning to end. 

“We 77th 
said President Morsch, “with deep awareness 
of responsibilities the 
world situation has brought into sharp relief.” 
The of the theme, 
ALA’s International Responsibilities, was un- 
derlined by a grave international crisis which 
competed for headlines in San Francisco pa- 
pers throughout the week. The theme itself 
was stressed in meetings, in the presence of 
foreign guests from all over the world, and 
in the international atmosphere of the confer- 
ence’s fabulous host city; and many librari- 


open our annual conference,” 


professional which 


pertinence conference 


ans went west from San Francisco to attend 
the Mid-Pacific Library Conference in Hono- 
lulu. 

It was a heavily attended, hard-working 
conference. The official registration count 
was 4400, the fifth conference in ALA history 


FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 


to draw more than 4000 people. The ALA 
staff, which is usually able to estimate atten- 
dance closely, planned for a registration of 
3500. This figure was passed Monday morn- 
ing while the first meetings were in session. 
The supply of conference programs was ex- 
hausted; in this serious emergency two of the 
exhibitors, Haloid-Xerox, Inc. and the Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph Corporation, and the 
George Reproduction Company of San Fran- 
cisco produced 1200 copies of an offset reprint 
of the program in twelve hours. 

There were a few less than 300 scheduled 
meetings. This left no time for a free after- 
noon, and tours were sandwiched in at the 
least crowded periods. More important than 
the large number of meetings was the heavy 
attendance, particularly at the larger meetings 
which conference goers often forego in favor 
of small groups and informal discussions. A 
single example was a work session on the new 
school library standards, held in a school au- 
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David H. Clift, ALA executive secretary, and 
Emerson Greenaway of the Free Library of 
Philadelphia, new president of ALA, at Mr. 
Clift’s desk in the office area. 


Alpheus L. Walter at the Library of Congress 
booth. Mr. Walter, chief of the LC Card Division, 
is chairman of the ALA Resolutions Committee. 


At the Armed Forces Librarians booth: Eliza- 
beth Scarborough, Army Special Services, Re- 
cruiting, Washington, D.C.; Ruth Sieben-Mor- 
gan, Staff Librarian, Fifth Air Force; and 
Loutrell Cavin, Strategic Air Command Li- 
brarian, Offutt Air Force Base, Nebraska. 
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ditorium three miles from the hotel area on 
the first day of the conference, which drew an 
overflow crowd of 600. Standees at the back 
and flurries of activity to produce more chairs 
and extra space were the rule rather than the 
exception throughout the week. 


Most memorable of the four general ses- 
sions was the one at which the ALA Liberty 
and Justice Book Awards were presented.’ 
The short acceptance speeches of the three 
winning authors were impressive by reason 
of the vigorous personalities which they re- 
vealed. Herbert Feis spoke reminiscently and 
poetically of the value of libraries, and related 
his own approach to historical writing to the 
meaning of the Awards. George S. Counts 
spoke of the indissoluble bonds between soviet 
education and the aims of communism itself. 
Len Giovannitti’s statement, briefest and most 
personal of all, appears on the editorial page 
of this issue. 

At this session Quincy Howe, member of 
the jury for the award in History and Bio- 
graphy, spoke on “Our Liberties and Our 
Libraries.” Mr. Howe turned his humorous 
and penetrating mind to the interplay of in- 
fluence and ideas between the so-called “pub- 
lic arts” —television, radio, the motion picture 
—and the book publishing industry; and to 
the relation of both to the public library. 

At the first general session Dr. Luther H. 
Evans, director general of Unesco and former 
Librarian of Congress, departed from his pre- 
pared text to comment at length on the po- 
tential value of Unesco and on the variety of 
problems—arising from its broad mission, its 
limited budget, and the divergence from its 
aims and methods of many of its member 
states—with which it has had to deal since it 
was launched ten years ago. 

President O. Meredith Wilson of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon paid his respects to “Mar- 
ian, the Librarian” at the second general ses- 
sion. His address was both a considered state- 
ment on the meaning and value of library 
service and a personal tribute to librarians by 
an educator. 

Frances Henne, co-chairman with Ruth 
Ersted of AASL’s committee for development 


* Winners of the awards were announced on page 
503 of the July-August issue. 
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of school library standards, reported at this 

session that the new standards, now under 

development for five years, are nearing com- 

pletion and will be published in 1959. 
Those who attended the general sessions 

will also remember: 

e Wayne Hartwell’s report for the Election 


Helen A. Ridgway Benjamin E. Powell 
Committee that 9234 votes had been cast this 
year, electing Benjamin E, Powell first vice 
president and president-elect, Helen A. Ridg- 
way second vice president. 

© Germaine Krettek’s announcement at the 
end of the third general session that the Con- 
gressional conference committee had just rec- 
ommended a $6,000,000 appropriation for the 
Library Services Act in fiscal 1959, exactly 
doubling the figure recommended in the Presi- 
dent’s budget. 

@ President Morsch’s welcome to ALA mem- 
bers “from all the 49 states.” 

© Alpheus L. Walter’s relief at being able 
to present a short report from the Resolutions 
Committee: “After a week of talking my voice 
has disappeared, and no amount of medica- 
tion seems to help.” 


COUNCIL 


On the Council agenda were a number of 
items of the greatest importance to the future 
of ALA, some of them concerned with the 
role and function of Council itself. 

Amendments to the Constitution printed in 
the June ALA Bulletin, pages 455-57, were 
presented by Benjamin E. Custer, chairman 
of the Constitution and Bylaws Committee, 
and approved with two exceptions. A sharp 
discussion arose over Article XI, Section 1 


(No. 12 of the committee’s amendments), 
which does not specify that amendments to 
the Bylaws must be submitted to Council be- 
fore coming to the membership for approval. 
This section, which one of the councilors 
stated was adopted in 1920, is to be studied 
with a view to later action. However, Council 
upheld President Morsch’s ruling that the By- 
law amendments already proposed for the San 
Francisco Conference be submitted direct to 
the membership at its Thursday morning 
meeting. Recommendation No. 11 was with- 
drawn by the committee without dissent from 
Council. 

A report and recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Membership Participation at Mid- 
winter Meetings was presented by Helen 
Focke, chairman, and accepted. The commit- 
tee recommended: “That the ALA be respon- 
sible for scheduling at Midwinter only meet- 
ings and meeting places for Council, boards, 
and committees, and that there be no pro- 


RECOGNITION FOR 
NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


The overwhelming success of the first 
National Library Week was attested in 
meeting after meeting; President Morsch 
highlighted the observance in her annual 
report; and the ALA Committee for Na- 
tional Library Week 1959 made plans for 
an even more successful Week next year. 
The Executive Board adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: ‘ 


This was the first nation-wide celebra- 
tion of the importance of books and read- 
ing and libraries. Beginning with the im- 
aginative public interest concept of the 
National Book Committee and culminating 
in observances in hundreds of cities, towns, 
and rural areas throughout the country, 
National Library Week brought to the 
American people a greatly heightened 
awareness of the values of books and 
libraries. 

To all who planned, to all who gave 
of their time and funds, to all who carried 
out the program, the American Library 
Association expresses the gratitude and 
appreciation of the library profession and 
pledges the utmost in cooperation for Na- 
tional Library Week of 1959. 





gram, general business, or membership meet- 
ings of the divisions, sections, and round 
tables.” 

The Committee on Council Deliberations 
(Mary D. Herrick, chairman) also presented 
its report, which was accepted with recom- 
mendations that— 


1. All future meetings of ALA include at least 
session of Council with the Executive 
Board to be held prior to other Council meet- 
ings and to be for informational purposes 


one 


only. 

2. Minority reports on 
given to Council so that the members may 
clearly understand both sides of the issues in- 
volved. 

3. Serious attempt be made to provide for table 
seating arrangements with microphones in 
easy access. 


controversial issues be 


At the second Council meeting President 
Morsch reported the major actions of the 
Executive Board during the year of her in- 
cumbency, pointing out ways in which Coun- 
cil review of the Executive Board’s work could 
be made more effective. Her report ended 
with a stirring tribute to the accomplishments 
of the first National Library Week. 

The report of the Committee on Organiza- 


tion adopted at this meeting is printed in full 
on page 600. 
The president appointed to the Council 


Nominating Committee: Carlyle J. Frarey, 
chairman, University of North Carolina li- 


THE LIBRARY-COMMUNITY PROJECT 


“Through the intensive work in eight 
grant states and through consultant service 
by the staff in 19 other states, two na- 
tional, and three regional associations the 
Library-Community Project has produced 
information and records of activities of 
use to a wide variety of libraries. Full re- 
ports on the process of developing long- 
term adult education programs in libraries, 
based on analysis of community needs, 
will be available when the Library- 
Community Project has been completed in 
1960."—From the report of the Special 
Projects Committee of the Adult Services 
Division made at the membership meeting 
July 17. 


brary school; Elizabeth M. Bond, Minneap- 
olis Public Library; and Raymond C. Lind- 
quist, Cleveland Public Library. 


MEMBERSHIP MEETING 


At the membership meeting on Thursday 
morning the amendments to the ALA Bylaws 
published on pages 457-59 of the June ALA 
Bulletin were approved, except for minor 
changes in two sections and defeat of the first 
paragraph of No. 23, amending Article VI, 
Section 2(b). The question whether the 
amendment unduly limits the policy-making 
authority of the ALA divisions was referred 
to Council for further study and a report at 
the Washington Conference. With these excep- 
tions the amendments become effective at the 
time of passage. 

For the Committee on Accreditation, Mar- 
garet Rufsvold, second vice president of ALA 
and chairman of the committee, reported com- 
pletion of a draft of new standards for under- 
graduate programs in library education. The 
new tentative standards, with an introductory 
statement on their development and use, will 
be printed in the ALA Bulletin in time for 
study by the membership and considered 
action by Council at the Midwinter 1959 
Meeting. 

Two resolutions offered by the Federal Re- 
lations Committee of the Governmental Re- 
lations Section of the Library Administra- 
tion Division (Roger McDonough, chairman) 
were adopted. The first recommended passage 
of the National Defense Education Act of 
1958, a broad federal program in support of 
education. The second resolution “regrets that 
another sharp increase in the international 
postal rates on books, newspapers, periodicals, 
and other educational materials has been pro- 
posed. . . . Rather than imposing further bar- 
riers on our means of supplying ideas and 
information from this’country to friendly na- 
tions, we need to do everything we can to 
encourage the flow of American publications 
abroad.” 

The membership meeting also heard a re- 
view of the work of the International Rela- 
tions Committee by Theodore Waller, acting 
chairman, The substance of this report will 
be published in an early issue of the ALA 
Bulletin. 
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EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Under the new budgetary schedule, the 
Executive Board the 
1958-59 General Funds budget requests at 
San Francisco rather than late in the fall as 
has been the practice in the past. Budgets 
were approved providing for a continuance of 


was able to consider 


present programs at about the same levels as 
in 1957-58. Special provision was made for a 
continuance of staff assistance at ALA Head- 
quarters for public relations, for increased 
activity in membership promotion and in in- 
ternational relations, and in support of Na- 
tional Library Week for 1959. 

The approved new arrangements for public 
relations will provide a staff member who will 
handle press relations and assist all offices at 
headquarters which, by nature of their respon- 
sibilities, are constantly engaged in internal 
or external public relations programs. The 
board stressed that discontinuance of the Pub- 
lic Relations Office as a formal part of the 
headquarters organizational structure does 
not contemplate any decrease in the accepted 
importance and continuance of this activity 
at headquarters, but only a shift in structure 
and operations. 

By lot from among its members present 
whose terms expired at the end of the San 
Francisco Conference, the board appointed 
Margaret I. Rufsvold, second vice president 
of ALA for 1957-58, to fill the vacancy on 
the board created by the election of board 
member Benjamin E. Powell to the office of 
first vice president and president-elect. Miss 
Rufsvold will serve through the Midwinter 
1959 Meeting when Council will elect one of 
its members to fill out the unexpired term for 
Mr. Powell. 

The Headquarters Location Committee, un- 


der the chairmanship of Gertrude E. 


The ALA Liberty and Justice Book Awards display, done in red, white, and blue, was the 
theme center of the exhibit area. Its lounge chairs beckoned to the footsore. 


ary Os 
x 





OTL 


me 


5. 
7. 


Gscheidle, reported on its explorations since 
Midwinter 1958. The board agreed, for the 
time being, to forego consideration of rented 
space (which the committee had been in- 
structed to explore first) and requested the 
committee to bring a recommended program 
for a new building, including financing to the 
board at its fall meeting. 

Consideration was again given to the pro- 
posed new Bylaws of the Council on National 
Library Associations, with the board affirm- 
ing, after this further study, its opposition to 
an enlargement of the areas in which CNLA 
would be an operating body. 

The board heard a report from the ALA 
Membership Committee proposing an increase 
in personal dues. The committee was asked to 
give further study to the proposed new scale 
and to report back to the board at its fall 
meeting. 

Appointments of Eleanor Ferguson as execu- 
tive secretary of the American Association of 
State Libraries and of Eleanor Phinney as 
executive secretary of the Association of Hos- 
pital and Institution Libraries were approved. 
Through this assignment of additional respon- 
sibilities to Miss Ferguson and Miss Phinney, 
all twelve divisions now have executive secre- 
tarial assistance. 


PROGRAM EVALUATION AND BUDGET COMMITTEE 


The ALA budgeting timetable has been 
advanced to the point that the 1957-58 Pro- 
gram Evaluation and Budget Committee, 
meeting at San Francisco, was considering its 
second annual budget. This fact, and the ad- 
vantages of the new timetable itself, made it 
possible to give far more attention to evalua- 
tion of program this year. 

The budget recommended by PEBCO to the 


Executive Board was approved by the board. 
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Reception following the first General Session, 
Monday evening, July 14, in the Colonial Room 
of the St. Francis Hotel. President Lucile M. 
Morsch is greeting Floria Mansour of Iran, at 
present a staff member of the Dallas Public Li- 
brary. With Miss Morsch in the reception line 
is Werner B. Ellinger of the Library of Congress 
(Miss Morsch is Mrs. Ellinger in private life). 
Mrs. Kenneth J. Brough is facing the camera 
at the right of the picture; partly visible at far 
right is Dr. Brough, chairman of the Local Ar- 
rangements Committee which sponsored the re- 
ception. The lady behind Miss Mansour was not 
identified. The photograph was taken at the 
beginning of the reception; a few minutes later 
the room was crowded from wall to wall. 


Special mention was made of the effective 
budget presentation by ALA Comptroller Ross 
E. Dooley. Recommendations for further re- 
finements of the budget presentation were 
made by PEBCO and approved by the board. 

“PEBCO Policy and Position Statements,” 
prepared at the Committee’s request, was stud- 
ied by a subcommittee and is to be edited for 
the use of future committees. 

PEBCO accepted the report of a subcom- 
mittee on periodical publications, the most 
important findings of which were: (1) it is 
neither economical nor feasible to try to make 
the ALA Bulletin an all-inclusive channel of 
news dissemination; (2) as the one publica- 
tion that reaches all members of the Associa- 
tion, the ALA Bulletin is the proper place for 
news and other materials of general interest; 
(3) special consideration and priority should 
continue to be given by the ALA Bulletin to 
those divisions that do not issue their own 
periodicals; (4) the purpose of any divisional 
publication must be to serve the needs of the 
division’s members, but the scope of such a 
publication need not always coincide with the 
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area of responsibility assigned to the division. 
The ALA Executive Secretary was empowered 
to study the costs of divisional periodicals 
before the next budget is prepared so that the 
1959-60 recommendations for subsidies may 
reflect savings that may be discovered. 


DIVISIONS 


ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 

The major activities of the Adult Services 
Division were the luncheon meeting and the 
membership meeting. The former provided a 
provocative address on the responsibility of 
adult education for international understand- 
ing. Dr. Paul Sheats, director, University of 
California Extension, reviewed for a capacity 
audience what we have learned as adult edu- 
cators about the conditions which are essen- 
tial to wider citizen understanding of world 
affairs. He went on to assess the climate for 
the extension and acceleration of educational 
efforts to improve citizen competency in this 
field. Following his talk, Flora B. Ludington 
and John Eastlick commented briefly on speci- 
fic ways in which the college and public li- 
brary can contribute to the development of 
international understanding. 

The membership meeting was designed to 
review division activities by means of brief 
committee reports, presented in a variety of 
ways, including flip-charts, posters, and panel 
presentations. The first three of a proposed 
series of guides to the literature of library 
adult education were distributed, and the com- 
pletion of the Sears Foundation Project bibli- 
ography was announced. Plans for a workshop 
on library service to an aging population, to 
be held during the Washington Conference in 
1959, were described. In this connection, the 
division membership adopted a resolution en- 
dorsing a White House Conference on Aging, 
to be forwarded to the appropriate persons in 
Washington. 

A lively discussion of the right-to-work 
laws was conducted under the auspices of the 
Joint Committee on Library Service to Labor 
Groups. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


More than five hundred school librarians 
and their friends assembled Sunday evening 
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for a gay, Polynesian Buffet Supper at the 
Village. More than twenty California authors 
were the guests of their publishers. 

The State Assembly Breakfast Tuesday 
morning had places for 270 State Assembly 
presidents and other school librarians repre- 
senting state school library associations. 
Representatives from all the states, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and England were introduced. Re- 
gional reporters explained the organization 
and affiliation of the school library associa- 
tions in their respective states. 

At the Luther Burbank Junior High School 
Monday afternoon more than 600 school li- 
brarians assembled to hear a progress report 
on the revision of the standards as given by 
the co-chairmen of the Standards Committee, 
Frances Henne and Ruth Ersted. Buzz ses- 
sions were held on seven areas of the school 
library program, the purpose of which was 
to give the membership an opportunity to 
accept or suggest changes in the tentative 
drafts of the various chapters. 

Dr. Sam Lambert, Director of Research, 
National Education Association, reported on 
the NEA Research Study on Secondary School 
Teachers and Library Services to be published 
in the fall. At the membership meeting Tues- 
day afternoon Dr. Lambert was interrogated 
by a panel composed of six school librarians 
and teachers. More than 500 interested school 
librarians were in attendance at this session. 

Action was taken by the board of directors 
to accept the report of the Committee on Com- 
mittees as corrected to include five new com- 
mittees—Committee on Awards and Scholar- 
ships, Committee on Improvement and Exten- 
sion of School Library Services, Committee on 
Professional Status and Growth, Committee on 
Curriculum Materials, and a subcommittee on 
secondary school libraries. 

The board voted to endorse the proposal of 
the NEA Affiliation Committee as corrected 
and to direct that a mail vote of the mem- 
bership be taken on the proposal that AASL 
become a department of NEA while remaining 
a division of ALA. This action was confirmed 
by the membership at the Tuesday afternoon 
meeting. 

It was voted by the board to explore further 
the advantages of retaining School Libraries 
as a separate publication of the division and to 


postpone final decision until Midwinter 1959: 
At the membership meeting it was urged 
that state school library associations discuss 
the future of the magazine and advise the 
board about their recommendations. 

The chairman of the Professional Relations 
Committee, Elinor Yungmeyer, explained to 
the membership the many contacts with out- 
side professional organizations this past year, 
including exhibits, consultant services and 
participation in programs. At the committee 
meeting details were worked out giving in- 
structions to local chairmen for the coming 
year. 

The ALA Exhibits Round Table voted to 
give its annual grant of $500 to help finance 
professional consultative services by AASL at 
educational association conferences, such as 
those of the National Education Association 
and its divisions. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 


The theme of the American Association of 
State Libraries program meeting was The 
Function of State Libraries in Research, Sur- 
veys, and Field Studies. Robert D. Leigh, 
School of Library Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity, discussed “Types and Uses of Re- 
search, Field Studies and Surveys.” A sym- 
posium composed of Mrs. Phyllis Dalton, 
California State Library, Sacramento, and 
Edward A. Wight, School of Librarianship, 
University of California, Berkeley, discussed 
“Who Is to Make the Study—State Library or 
a Professional Researcher?” Five people dis- 
cussed studies that have already been made, 
indicating successful and unsuccessful experi- 
ences: “Current Management Study of Wis- 
consin Library Commission,” S. Janice Kee, 
Wisconsin Library Commission, Madison; 
“Pacific Northwest Library Development Sur- 
vey,” Irving Lieberman, School of Librarian- 
ship, University of Washington, Seattle; “Re- 
cent Michigan Studies,” Jean Johnson, Michi- 
gan State Library, Lansing; “Statewide 
Studies in Connecticut,” Helen A. Ridgway, 
State Bureau of Library Services, Hartford: 
and “Local Studies in California,” Dorothy M. 
Sinclair, California State Library, Sacramento. 

The business meeting included a report 
from Executive Secretary Grace T. Stevenson 
concerning items of the long-range program— 
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recruitment, physical equipment, personnel, 
and fiscal problems, which are being imple- 
mented by sections and committees of the Li- 
brary Administration Division. Alton Keller 
of the Library of Congress reported on the 
progress of the Survey of State Libraries 
Committee. Functions of state agencies are 
being defined and preparations for question- 
naires are being made. R. D. Stevens, also of 
the Library of Congress, reported on a plan 
for exchange of studies, manuals, bulletins. 
and statistics among state libraries. A special 
listing of these materials will be included in 
the Monthly Checklist of State Publications 
published by the Library of Congress. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND RESEARCH 


LIBRARIES 


By an overwhelming vote at its membership 
meeting July 15 ACRL adopted its new con- 
stitution and bylaws and is now officially or- 
ganized within the reorganized ALA. Prior 
to adoption of the constitution the division 
accepted an amendment proposed from the 
University Libraries Section which will result 
in stronger section representation on the 
ACRL Board of Directors. 

Mark Schorer’s brilliant talk on “The 
Harassed Humanities” was the highlight of 
ACRL programs. Informative and interesting 
panel programs were presented by the Uni- 
versity Libraries Section, in an open meeting 
of ACRL’s Standards Committee, in a ses- 
sion of the Rare Books Section at the Cal- 
ifornia Historical Society, and at the meeting 
of the Teacher Education Libraries Section. 
In another program (its first as a fully or- 
ganized section) the Rare Books group heard 
an entertaining address by Robert O. Dougan. 
Rare books were emphasized also in Dorothy 
O. Bevis’s talk “Rare Books: Luxury or Neces- 
sity to the College Library.” 

In its principal program the Junior College 
Libraries Section heard a fine address by 
Julio L. Bortolazzo. Richard Harwell spoke 
at a luncheon meeting of the section. 

The Subject Specialists Section confirmed 
its status as a new unit within ACRL by for- 
mally adopting bylaws. Its program meeting 
featuring talks by Mary C. Wright and 
Howard Winger was enthusiastically received. 


ACRL’s Board of Directors accepted with 
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thanks the report of its Special Committee on 
Activities Development as a well-considered 
statement of the ideological aims of the Divi- 
sion, and the committee was discharged. To 
carry on its different area the 
board authorized a Committee on Organiza- 


work in a 


tion. It also authorized a new standing com- 
mittee on the division’s budget, and special 
committees on National Library Week and 
the relationship between the law library and 
the general library of universities. 

The board accepted with enthusiasm the 
administration by ACRL of a Social Sciences 
Library project at the University of Rangoon, 
Burma, supported by the Ford Foundation in 
cooperation with the University of Rangoon 
and ALA. Paul H. Bixler has been appointed 
library adviser for the project. 

The Foundation Grants Committtee _re- 
ported the continuation of its 
$31,500 will be distributed in sub-grants this 
fall. An additional $5,000 will be distributed 
in grants of library equipment through a com- 
mittee of the College Libraries Section. Nearly 
all of ACRL’s other committees held meetings 
during the week and made progress reports to 
the board. 

Attendance at ACRL meetings was the 
largest in the history of the division. Ap- 
proximately a thousand heard Mr. Schorer’s 
address. Overflow crowds attested the success 
of the programing of the Rare Books Sec- 
tion and the University Libraries Section, well 
over 400 attending the latter section’s panel 
on undergraduate reading. 


program ; 


ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND 
INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 


Eleanor Phinney has been appointed ex- 
ecutive secretary of AHIL to assume her 
duties on September 1. 

The president reported that the Biblio- 
therapy Research Project had been revised 
in accordance with the suggestion of librar- 


ians and psychologists interested in its objec- 
tives. It is now planned to complete the proj- 


nine months rather than in the 18 
months originally scheduled. The new pro- 


ect in 


gram calls for a coordinator and one or two 
research assistants to devote full time to basic 
questions and _ identification of 
needed to measure the effects of reading. 


research 
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Left: Ralph 7. Esterquest, librarian of the Harvard Medical School Library, inspecting a 


new piece of equipment. Right: William S. Dix, librarian of Princeton University and Paul 
H. Bixler, librarian of Antioch College. Soon after the conference, Mr. Bixler left for 
Burma, where he will work for two years to develop a library for the University of Ran- 
goon’s newly developed School of Social Sciences (see Memo to Members for details). Mr. 
Dix was formerly chairman of ALA’s International Relations Committee, which was instru- 


mental in developing this project. 


The AHIL Exceptional Service Citation was 
posthumously awarded to Dr. Sadie Peterson 
Delaney at the AHIL business meeting. The 
president also announced the formation of 
the Sadie P. Delaney Scholarship Fund Com- 
mittee to collect funds for a scholarship to 
Atlanta University Library School. Contribu- 
tions can be sent to Bertha Wilson, chairman, 
VA Hospital, Downey, Illinois. 

In accordance with preferences cited in a 
questionnaire poll of AHIL members, the title 
of the Hospital Book Guide has been changed 
to Hospital and Institution Book Guide. 
The membership also indicated their desire to 
have a special annotated subject bibliography 
of current books in each issue; it will con- 
tinue to include reviews of books for pa- 
tients’ libraries, and a section of reviews will 
be added for nursing and institutional collec- 
tions. 

The Board of Directors approved a pro- 
jected field survey of activities and personnel 
of all disciplines using activities in their work 
in mental hospitals to be sponsored by the 
Interdisciplinary Study Group. 

The final draft of Reading Aids for the 
Handicapped was presented to the member- 
ship at its business meeting. 


CHILDREN’S SERVICES DIVISION 


With the Newbery Caldecott Awards din- 
ner for about 1400 on Tuesday evening at 
the Sheraton Palace Hotel, last year’s record 


attendance at this gala CSD event was sur- 
passed by over 300. Before the Newbery 
Medal was presented by Elizabeth Nesbitt to 
Mr. Harold Keith for Rifles for Watie (Crow- 
ell), and the Caldecott, for the second time, 
to Mr. Robert McCloskey, this time for Time 
of Wonder (Viking), Margaret Girdner, at 
Charlemae Rollins’ request, paid tribute to 
May Massee, unable to be present, for all she 
has done for authors and all others interested 
in fine children’s books. 

Mrs. Rollin Brown, recent past-president of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, set the stage for CSD members to 
fully realize their international responsibilities 
in her talk “Underscoring Understanding.” 

Jack Dalton’s observations of children’s 
libraries in Asia and Latin America stirred 
his audience to an eagerness to know more 
about and to see such libraries as the ex- 
tensive Sao Paulo, Brazil, Municipal Chil- 
dren’s Library with its fifteen or twenty 
branches, its theater, puppets, art classes, and 
hobby activities; the Delhi Public Library, 
the new Hibiya Park Library in Tokyo, the 
children’s libraries initiated by and in banks 
in Latin American countries, the children’s 
library near Medellin. These are promising 
beginnings to more children’s book publish- 
ing and the further development of children’s 
libraries on these continents. 

Introduced at the CSD booth was a new list 
of children’s books of other countries, A 
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Hoyt R. Galvin of the Charlotte (N.C.) Public 
Library and Jerrold Orne of the University of 
North Carolina Library, both of whom have been 
active in ALA’s buildings and equipment com- 
mittees, talk shop in the office area. 


World of Children, prepared by a California 
committee (single copies are available on re- 
quest from CSD office in Chicago). The books 
listed, plus an exhibit of foreign children’s 
books, suggested the two-way effort necessary 
to understanding. 

A resolution sent by the division to Director 
George V. Allen of the U. S. Information 
Agency expressed concern about the decrease 
of children’s books in the USIS Libraries. 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 


What Is Good Library Administration was 
discussed at the Library Administration Divi- 
sion membership meeting. The panelists, 
Eugene Lee, assistant professor, Political Sci- 
ence, University of California, Harold Hamill, 
Los Angeles Public Library, and Richard 
Logsdon, Columbia University Libraries, 
stressed basic principles of good administra- 
tion emphasizing their applicability to li- 
braries of all types. Progress reports were 
made by the chairmen of LAD’s six sections 
and by the Recruiting Committee chairman. 
The Federal Relations Committee’s recent ac- 
tivities were reviewed by Roger McDonough, 
Division of State Library, Archives and His- 
tory, New Jersey Department of Education, 
who also presented two resolutions which were 
adopted by LAD and later by ALA Council. 

The Buildings and Equipment Section’s 
program centered on Building Standards—Do 
We Have Them? The speaker, Marion 
Milczewski, University of California Library, 
pointed out that quantitative standards for 
seating and housing books exist but that 
little has been done in formulating standards 
for nonpublic service departments. 

At the Architecture Committee for Public 
Libraries meetings, five building plans in 
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formative stage were presented and criticized: 
Holland, Mich., White Plains, N.Y., Shreve- 
port, La., Long Beach, Calif., and Minneap- 
olis. Queens Borough Public Library is to 
build a new central library. The previously de- 
veloped plans for an addition were discussed 
to illustrate why this decision was reached. 

Performance and program budgeting were 
considered by the Financial Administration 
Section. Preparing the Library’s Performance 
Budget was presented by Katherine Laich, Los 
Angeles Public Library. Paxton Price, Mis- 
souri State Library, spoke on The Program 
Budget in the State Library. Mrs. Minnie 
Little, King County (Wash.) Library gave 
an interim report for the Bookmobile Cost of 
Operation Committee. 

Joseph Rogers, Library of Congress, at the 
Governmental Relations Section meeting, spoke 
on the need for copyright law revision, pre- 
liminary work being done, and problems of 
concern to librarians. Germaine Krettek, ALA 
Washington Office, reported comprehensively 
on federal legislation of importance to li- 
braries. Dan Lacy, American Book Publishers 
Council, commented on the proposed greatly 
increased international postal rates. 

The sections on Library Organization and 
Management and Personnel Administration 
co-sponsored a panel discussion on Efficient 
Use of Professional Personnel by Mrs. Bertha 
Hellum, Contra Costa County (Calif.), Free 
Public Library, Ralph McCoy, Southern Illi- 
nois University Libraries, and Edward Wight, 
School of Librarianship, University of Cal- 
ifornia. 

The Public Relations Section co-sponsored 
the East-West Dinner. Its Friends of Libraries 
Committee held its annual Friends Luncheon. 
Henry J. Kaiser, Jr., industrialist, in a most 
provocative talk, Knowledge—Our Strongest 
Weapon, detailed the underlying values of 
ideas, books, and libraries in a competitive 
world; challenged librarians to have faith in 
their product—books and ideas they contain; 
and urged aggressive public relations pro- 
grams and effective use of mass communica- 
tions media. Following the luncheon Mrs. 
Buford Payne, Friends of the Berkeley Public 
Library, moderated a well-received symposium 
on Why Friends of Libraries. 

At the Recruiting Committee’s open meet- 
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ing, members of the committee and of the 
recruiting network described the functions of 
the network and the extent of its program. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hughey, North Carolina State 
Library, mentioned the progress made in fol- 
lowing up the recommendations of the North 
Carolina Recruitment Conference. The new 
ALA brochure, “At the Very Center of Every 
Area of National Emphasis—the Librarian,” 
and Encyclopaedia Britannica’s leaflet, “Your 
Career as a Librarian,” were mentioned and 
distributed. 

Architects and _ librarians 
various types of libraries served as consultants 
at the LAD Buildings Booth where approxi- 
mately 1700 persons made constant use of the 
pictures, plans, models, slides, etc. 

At the LAD Recruiting Committee Booth 
many librarians saw the leaflets, posters, and 
pamphlets on display and conferred with 
representatives of the recruiting network. 

Each of the sections held a membership bus- 
iness meeting, a section officers meeting, and 
work meetings of committees. For example, 
the Federal Relations Committee discussed 
certain aspects of the work of the ALA Wash- 
ington Office and pending legislation and 
worked on its Legislative Policy Statement. 
The Recruiting Committee devoted two ses- 
sions to programing and planning and held 
one meeting with recruiting network repre- 
sentatives. Friends of Libraries Committee 
made progress towards developing a Friends 
Handbook. Slides produced for a filmstrip on 
remodeling elementary school library quarters 
were previewed and criticized by the Planning 
School Library Quarters Committee. The 
Buildings and Equipment Section continued 
its planning of a two-day buildings institute 
scheduled immediately preceding the Wash- 
ington Conference. 


representing 


LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 


The Board of Directors of the Library 
Education Division discussed and approved 
the report of its Constitution and Bylaws Com- 
mittee, and at the business meeting of the 
membership the new bylaws instrument was 
adopted for the division by a unanimous vote. 
The board made preliminary plans for a day- 
long program, workshop, or institute for the 
1959 Washington Conference, to which will 


Ralph H. Hopp, assistant director of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Libraries; Rose Vainstein, 
public library specialist, Library Services 
Branch, U.S. Office of Education; and Melvin 
J. Voigt, assistant librarian, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. Mr. Voigt is leaving shortly for 
Denmark to do research on scientific indexing 
services in that country. 


Mrs. David K. Berninghausen and Jerome Cush- 
man, librarian of the Salina (Kan.) Public Li- 
brary, at the hospitality booth of the Northern 
California Book Sellers Association. Mrs. Bern- 
inghausen is the wife of the director of the 
University of Minnesota library school, where 
Mr. Cushman taught during the summer. 


be invited representatives from national ac- 
crediting agencies, administrators of various 
types of libraries, and library education in- 
stitutions, to discuss the new undergraduate 
standards and guide documents and their im- 
plementation. 

A panel discussion Four- and Five-Year Li- 
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brary Education, presided over by LED 


President-elect Mrs. Kathleen Stebbins, pre- 
sented various views and reasoning on the 
relationship of the different types of profes- 
sional preparation to the needs of the library 


practitioner. The panel presentations led to 
lively discussions from the floor. Participating 
in the panel were Sister Mary Edmund, De- 
partment of Library Science, College of St. 


Catherine; Elizabeth Nesbitt, Carnegie Li- 


ASSIGNMENT OF RESPONSIBILITY FOR MATERIALS 


This report of the ALA Committee on Organi- 
zation was adopted by Council, July 16, 1958. 


In formulating its recommendation on the as- 
signment of responsibility for library materials 
the committee has been impressed with the fact 
that practically no part of the ALA organization 
can operate without consideration of library ma- 
terials, books are the foundation of all 
library work. Type-of-activity divisions must con- 
sider books, pamphlets, films, pictures, micro- 
print, etc., from the points of view of acquiring, 
processing, organizing, and evaluating. Type-of- 
library divisions must also be concerned with 
library materials when materials are recom- 
mended, evaluated, and used in relation to the 
basic functions of the types of libraries. 

The committee was guided by the principles 
established by the Management Survey concern- 
ing the responsibilities and functions of divisions 
as made effective in Article VI of the Bylaws. 
[Article VI, Sections 2 and 3 of the ALA Bylaws 
were read into the report at this point. | 

In keeping with these principles, accepted by 
the Association, a sound organization for ALA 
is provided by assigning responsibility for ma- 
terials to the type-of-activity divisions. The result 
is a structure established on a rational basis with 
the whole ALA in mind. For this organization 
to be workable the members must accept in fact 
as -well as in principle the proposition that the 
same people are active in both kinds of divisions. 

Evidence that the principles ‘of the survey are 
workable exists in the structure and functions of 
the Library Administration Division. In this divi- 
sion librarians from all types of libraries—pub- 
lic, college, hospital, state, and school—work to- 
gether in a type-of-activity division. In the Li- 
brary Administration Division section on build- 
ings and equipment, for example, there is pro- 
vision for an understanding of mutual problems, 
interchange of ideas, and stimulation and coop- 
eration where problems from different types of 
libraries are related. This section also provides 
for independent action where the problems are 
unique to one type of library. Given the same 
will to work together, this approach can apply 
equally to materials. Children’s librarians from 


since 
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public and school libraries can work coopera- 
tively and independently as the circumstances 
warrant within the Children’s Services Division. 
Hospital librarians and public librarians can 
develop mutually helpful bibliotherapy lists in 
the Adult Services Division, Young Adult Serv- 
ices Division, and the Children’s Services Divi- 
sion. 

The concern of the type-of-library divisions 
with library materials will effective 
through initiation, review, endorsement, promo- 
tion, and interpretation of specific evaluation and 
selection projects. Such projects will be referred 
to type-of-activity divisions according to assigned 
responsibilities for materials for accomplishment. 
Completed projects are subject to review by the 
keeping 


become 


type-of-library division concerned in 
with the responsibility these divisions have been 
given to speak for the ALA in all matters, in- 
cluding materials, relating to their types of li- 
braries. 

The opportunity for a college, public, school, 
special, university, or other “type” of librarian 
to give expression to his interests in materials is 
ready and waiting within type-of-activity di- 
visions. And, recognized repeatedly, type-of- 
library divisions are responsible for stimulating 
their members to membership and participation 
in type-of-activity divisions to bring forth prob- 
lems and actions pertaining to their types of 
libraries. 

The committee recommends the assignment of 
responsibility for materials to type-of-activity di- 
visions and distributed among these divisions in 
accordance with their assigned fields of responsi- 
bility. 

The committee further recommends that the 
Adult Services Division field of responsibility 
statement be amended to include reader services 
(except reference) to adults in all types of li- 
braries. 


Ropert SEVERANCE, chairman, Mrs. FLORENCE 
S. Craw, Joun Eastiick, Mrs. Loteta Fyan, 
Marcaret HAnnican, Lowertt A. Maren, Lv- 
cite M. Morscn, Jean C. Roos, Rutu Scuone- 
MAN, Louts SHores, Harotp W. Tucker, Euiza- 
BETH O. WitutiaMs, Marian YOUNG. 
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brary School; Margaret I. Rufsvold, Library 
Science Division, Indiana University; Ken- 
neth H. Fagerhaugh, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology; Alan L. Heyneman, New York 
Public Library. 

In its joint meeting with the International 
Relations Round Table the International Re- 
lations Committee, a panel on Library Educa- 
tion Abroad presented Jack Dalton, Elmer 
Grieder, Marietta Daniels, and Harold Lan- 
cour reporting on library education problems 
and their personal individual experiences on 
assignments in Asia, the Middle East and 
Ankara, Latin America, and Africa. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

“We are still operating on the principle of 
the nearby local store, or even of the earlier 
vendor on wheels, rather than of the shopping 
center with sufficient strength that people pre- 
fer to come to it. Twenty-five years of effort 
has brought a story-book of fiction to most 
Americans as close as the crossroads, but has 
not brought a substantial subject collection to 
him even if he drives an hour into town.” So 
wrote Lowell A. Martin, Rutgers University, 
in his paper entitled “What the Standards 
Have Contributed: an Assessment.” He 
pointed out that essentially the Public Li- 
brary Standards made two over-all recommen- 
dations: accessibility of library service to all, 
and quality of library service. He feared that 
we were emphasizing accessibility and for- 
getting that the concept of systems of libraries 
implies strong central book collections on 
which the smaller libraries depend to enrich 
their own stock. The Standards have made a 
considerable impact on the profession, and 
will continue to do so through the amplifica- 
tions of them being prepared by groups with- 
in the public library, for example those in- 
terested in work with children and young 
adults. 

Preceding Dr. Martin’s paper, which was 
read by Robert D. Leigh of the Columbia 
University Library School, a panel moder- 
ated by Margaret E. Monroe, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, discussed “Putting the Standards to 
Work.” Agnes Crawford, Army Library Pro- 
gram, spoke on “Using the Standards for 
Personnel Practices”; Louise F. Rees, Michi- 
gan State Library, on “Using the Standards 


to Set State-Wide Library Goals”; Mrs. Neva 
L. Bequette, Mid-Columbia Regional Library, 
Kennewick, Washington, on “Using the Stand- 
ards to Interpret the Public Library”; and 
Mrs. Carma R. Zimmerman, California State 
Library, on “Using the Standards in Studying 
Library Needs.” The panel brought out some 
exciting developments coming from thought- 
ful discussion and application of the stand- 
ards. As Mrs. Zimmerman said, “The stand- 
ards themselves are not offered as being per- 
fect, absolute, and unchanging. They are the 
best we have to date and they are showing 
good results wherever they are being studied 
and applied.” 

The business meeting of the Association 
was called to order by John T. Eastlick, Den- 
ver Public Library, the past-president, in the 
absence of Arthur H. Parsons, Jr., who was 
prevented by serious illness from attending the 
conference. A resolution commending the 
National Book Committee on its efforts to 
promote National Library Week, and pledg- 
ing the continued support of the Association 
in future Library Weeks was adopted unani- 
mously. 

The American Association of Library Trus- 
tees held a successful Pre-Conference Work- 
shop on the theme: U. S. Focus on Education 
—a Challenge to Librarians. “We are wasting 
important national resources by not feeding 
exceptional intellect” was a challenging state- 
ment made by keynote speaker Glenn S. 
Dumke, president of San Francisco State Col- 
lege. Togetherness was the proposed goal for 
libraries, trustees, librarians, and cultural and 
civic organizations through the best use of 
tools for a better planned program. 

The National Assembly of Library Trustees 
met for its second annual gathering to dis- 
cuss numerous topics such as a progress re- 
port on the Library Services Act, federal laws 
and regulations relating to tax deductions for 
gifts to libraries, the education of trustees, 
and the promotion of greater public interest 
in libraries. 

The AALT dinner heard Edward S. Marcus 
discuss the manifold responsibilities of trus- 
tees, chief of which was selecting and backing 
up a competent librarian. “We are supporting 
a library, not a librarian,” he said. 

The Armed Forces Librarians Section pre- 
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Librarians thronged the exhibit area between sessions to see the latest in equipment and supplies. 


sented a program on the coordination of the 
library with other activities within the mili- 
tary. The luncheon speaker was William H. 
Dorrance, assistant director, Scientific Re- 
search, Convair, who considered the areas of 
space to which travel might soon be possible, 
the reasons for visiting the moon and the 
nearer planets, and the probable costs. 

The PLA Board of Directors terminated the 
Committee to Revise the Farmers Bulletin on 
Rural Library Service, since its work was 
completed; replaced the Committee on Promo- 
tion of the Revised Standards with one named 
simply Committee on Standards with responsi- 
bility for promotion, revision, and implement- 
ation; and authorized the PLA president to 
appoint an appropriate committee to review 
the manuscript “Young Adult Services in the 
Public Library” prepared by the Committee 
on Standards for Work With Young Adults. 


REFERENCE SERVICES DIVISION 

The general Reference Services Division 
meeting was held on Wednesday morning, 
July 16, at which Dr. James D. Hart, Vice 
Chancellor of the University of California, 
Berkeley, talked on “Search and Research, or 
the Librarian and the Scholar.” He empha- 
sized the service to research through coopera- 
tion of faculty and librarians in building the 
library collections, illustrated by the fascinat- 
ing search for and acquisition of the manu- 
scripts and papers of the late Frank Norris, at 
the University of California. 

Announcement was made of the establish- 
ment of five new chapters of RSD in Florida, 
Tennessee, Ohio, Greater New York, and 


Washington, D.C., bringing to eight the num- 
ber of division chapters now established. 

On recommendation of an RSD committee, 
under the chairmanship of Lydia Gooding, 
a new award in the field of reference librar- 
ianship was established by the Council in 
honor of the late Isadore Gilbert Mudge, and 
will be administered for the ALA by the Ref- 
erence Services Division. It is hoped the first 
award may be made at the Washington Con- 
ference in 1959. 

A committee project of importance was the 
draft of a proposed code for International 
Interlibrary Loan procedures for U. S. li- 
braries, which was approved by the Board of 
Directors on recommendation of the division 
committee under the chairmanship of Foster 
M. Palmer, Harvard College Library, Cam- 
bridge. 

President Mary N. Barton presented the 
new president, Everett T. Moore, University 
of California, Los Angeles. Mr. Moore spoke 
briefly of the plans and prospects of the di- 
vision for the coming year. He emphasized 
the division’s needs in the field of publishing 
and the hope that a channel for communica- 
tion to the membership was about to be re- 
alized. Promotion of cooperative programs 
with colleagues in all fields of library work 
will have continued consideration by the di- 
vision, such as the active committee studying 


July 17 was the 91st birthday of Linda A. East- 
man, president of ALA in 1928-29. A special 
birthday greeting was sent to Miss Eastman 
from the membership meeting held on that day. 
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the Wilson Indexes, and another involving a 
joint study of the uses and future of printed 
and card catalogs with the Cataloging and 
Classification Section of the Resources and 
Technical Services Division. 

Four meetings held on Friday morning, 
July 18, considered special aspects of refer- 
ence work covering service to students, to 
fields of art, history, science and technology. 
Grace McCann Morley, distinguished director 
of the San Francisco Museum of Art, spoke 
at the art meeting; Glenn S. Dumke, presi- 
dent, San Francisco State College, talked on 
preserving local material for building history 
collections; William S. Budington, John Cre- 
rar Library, Chicago, spoke on Modern Meth- 
ods of Information Retrieval, and was fol- 
lowed by a panel discussion on the Library 
Implications of Increased Emphasis on Science 
in American Life. Each of these four meetings 
was attended by more than two hundred per- 


sons. 


RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL SERVICES DIVISION 


Attempts to coordinate library resources 
were described by the speakers at the Re- 
sources and Technical Services Division pro- 


gram meeting. Resources in national libraries, 
university and research libraries, and public 
libraries were the topics of Verner Clapp, 
Council on Library Resources, Inc., Raynard 
Swank, Stanford University, and Ralph Ul- 
veling, Detroit Public Library. The most sig- 
nificant news of the meeting was the an- 
nouncement by L. Quincy Mumford of the 
grant to the Library of Congress of $55,000 
from the Council on Library Resources to test 
the feasibility of pre-publication cataloging. 
The Cataloging Policy and Research Commit- 
tee will serve as an advisory body to the Li- 
brary of Congress in the consumer reaction 
study to be conducted in connection with this 
experiment in “cataloging-in-source.” 

The membership approved affiliation with 
the division of two discussion groups: Techni- 
cal Services Heads of Large Research Li- 
braries and Technical Services Heads of Me- 
dium-Sized Research Libraries. The member- 
ship also voted that the bylaws as printed in 
the spring issue of Library Resources and 
Technical Services not be adopted at this time, 
but that they be accepted as an instrument of 


government for a period of not more than two 
years inasmuch as new bylaws are to be 
drafted when the ALA Constitution and By- 
laws are amended to include minimum pro- 
visions for division bylaws. Each of the four 
sections adopted bylaws, with minor changes, 
with the understanding that revisions would 
be made to assure consistency with division 
bylaws when adopted. 

The membership of the Cataloging and 
Classification Section approved the recom- 
mendation that the Far Eastern Materials 
Special Committee be made a standing com- 
mittee of the section and they heard the re- 
port from Wyllis Wright, Williams College 
Library, chairman of the Catalog Code Revi- 
sion Committee, of the significant progress 
made at the pre-conference Institute on Cata- 
log Code Revision at Stanford University. 
Announcement was also made that the Council 
on Library Resources has granted $13,000 to 
the International Federation of Library Asso- 
ciations to plan an international conference 
on cataloging rules. Subject cataloging was 
considered at the section program meeting 
with speakers emphasizing the need for a 
subject heading code. The Cataloging Policy 
and Research Committee voted to recommend 
to the Librarian of Congress that a manual 
on the Library of Congress Classification be 
prepared. 

The RTSD Board of Directors voted to 
empower the ALA representative on the 
American Standards Association Z39 Com- 
mittee to act for ALA and RTSD in consid- 
ering indexing standards and binding stand- 
ards, The board also approved the estab- 
lishment of a Special Committee on Xero- 
graphic Materials and approved the formation 
and function of the Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion Section—Reference Services Division 
Joint Committee on Book Catalogs. 

Twenty-five of the 29 regional groups were 
represented at the annual luncheon meeting. 
They heard reports on research in progress 
and research needs which the regional groups 
could actively assist. 

The Resources Committee established a 
Subcommittee on Micropublication Policies to 
serve as a coordinating body to which pub- 
lishers who wish to inaugurate micropublish- 
ing projects may turn for advice from li- 
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brarians, and to which librarians may turn for 
advice when they are considering purchasing 
proposed micropublishing projects. The Re- 
sources Committee also voted to recommend 
that the Library of Congress undertake solici- 
tation of membership for the proposed sub- 
ject index of the National Union Catalog and 
seek a revolving fund to enable the project to 
begin. 

The Cost of Library Materials Index Com- 
mittee met to formulate methods and proce- 
dures in relation to the Cost of Periodicals 
Index for United States periodicals and to 
plan the preparation of the Cost of Books 
Index for United States book production. 

Interest in centralized processing was dem- 
onstrated at an unscheduled meeting called by 
Evelyn Day Mullen, Library Extension Spe- 
cialist of the Library Services Branch, U. S. 


Office of Education. 


YOUNG ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 

Cynthia Bowles was the ideal speaker to 
dramatize the necessity for the West Meets 
East reading project which the Young Adult 
Services Division launched at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. Miss Bowles’ own story of 
her two years in India and of her friends 
in that country made vivid the underlying 
similarities of concerns and hopes of young 
people, whether in India or America. 

In the session jointly sponsored by the 
Adult Services Division and YASD, the hand- 
book for the reading project was introduced 
and its use demonstrated. A sample of pages 
and features from the handbook, Richer by 
Asia, were reproduced and distributed for 
use until the final handbook can be available. 
All libraries were urged to introduce books 
such as those on the list to young people in- 
dividually and through programs. Books listed 
in Richer by Asia were on display in the 
YASD booth and will be available for use at 
state and local library meetings. 

A book talk on Gwen Terasaki’s Bridge to 
the Sun and other books about Asia demon- 
strated one method described in the hand- 
book. International Film Foundation’s new 
film, Japan, was shown at another meeting as 
illustration of a film which will create inter- 
est and open new avenues of thinking. 
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ALA COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE ON ACCREDITATION 


The Committee on Accreditation concerned 
itself primarily with two subjects. First, it 
discussed and accepted the new standards and 
guide instruments relating to undergraduate 
programs in library science prepared by the 
COA Subcommittee. The secretary was di- 
rected by the committee to prepare copies of 
the documents together with an explanatory 
statement for forwarding to members of 


Council via the ALA executive secretary for 
Council’s consideration and adoption at the 
1959 Midwinter Meeting. 

Second, the committee discussed and evalu- 
ated the progress reports received from ten 
accredited library schools which submi'°4 


them in accordance with recommendations 
calling for them to be prepared one year fol- 


lowing the evaluation visits. 


AUDIO-VISUAL COMMITTEE 


On July 15 the Audio-Visual Committee in 
cooperation with the Adult Services Division, 
American Association of School Librarians, 
Association of College and Research Li- 
braries, and the Young Adult Services Di- 
vision sponsored a program on the use of films 
in libraries. Julien Bryan, director, Interna- 
tional Film Foundation, Inc., New York, 
served as moderator for a panel of young 
adults from the World Affairs Group, Analy 
Union High School, Sebastopol, California, 
and presented his film on Russia. The students 
expressed their views on Russia preceding the 
showing and afterwards asked questions about 
the film. A panel of librarians discussed ways 
in which the film might be used by libraries 
and librarians. 

At the committee meeting reports from 
various division committees on projects un- 
der way were received. The committee will 
recommend to the Committee on Organization 
that it be enlarged to include a representative 
from each division, thereby making it possible 
to discontinue the divisional subcommittees 
except in cases where a division has a special 
project which falls within that division. 

William Brett, Oakland Public Library, 
chairman of the committee responsible for 
noon film showings, reported that attendance 
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at these showings had been very good. The 
program for the noon film showings was ar- 
ranged by a group of California film librar- 


ians. 


COMMITTEE ON AWARDS 


On recommendation of the Committee on 
Awards, Council established the Isadore Gil- 
bert Mudge Citation, “to be given at the an- 
nual conference of the ALA to a person who 
has made a distinguished contribution to ref- 


erence librarianship. This contribution may 
take the form of an imaginative and construc- 
tive program in a particular library; the writ- 


ing of a significant book or articles in the 
field ; 


teaching or reference services; active partici- 


reference creative and_ inspirational 
pation in professional associations devoted to 
reference services; or in other noteworthy ac- 
tivities which stimulate reference librarians to 
more distinguished performance.” 

Nominations with supporting information 
are welcomed from librarians and other in- 
terested people. 

This award is given by the Reference Serv- 
ices Division in honor of Miss Mudge, who 
died May 16, 1957, in recognition of her 
contributions to the development of reference 


service. 


CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS COMMITTEE 


The Constitution and Bylaws Committee 
held a meeting with representatives of divi- 
sions to discuss minimum requirements for 
bylaws for those divisions which are consider- 
ing operating under bylaws only, depending 
on the ALA Constitution for the basic provi- 
sions. Many points on procedures were clari- 
fied in the discussions which can be helpfu! 
for future division plans. 


Next month’s ALA Bulletin will have a report 
on this year’s award winners by Wyman Parker 
of Wesleyan University, chairman of the ALA 
Awards Committee, and special articles on win- 
ners of trustee citations by Frank Clarvoe of the 
San Francisco Public Library and LaNell Comp- 
ton of the Arkansas Library Commission. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


The new IRC subcommittee, the ALA Panel 
on Unesco, had its initial meeting during the 
conference. This panel, composed of individ- 
uals specialized with respect either to fields of 
librarianship or areas of the world, will advise 
the ALA representative on the United States 
National Commission to Unesco. It is expected 
that the panel will make it possible for ALA 
to intensify its participation in Unesco pro- 
gram development. 

The committe has recommended that pro- 
vision be made for the appointment of a senior 
staff member at ALA headquarters to be con- 
cerned with international matters. Considera- 
tion is being given to an exchange of librarians 
with the Soviet Union. Negotiations are under 
way with the Department of State for a new 
multi-national exchange program. Plans were 
made for the forthcoming meeting in Madrid 
of the International Federation of Library 
Associations. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Discussion at the Membership Committee 
meeting centered on a program for member- 
ship promotion during 1958-59, which includes 
preparation of divisional leaflets and articles, 
exhibits at state and regional meetings, and 
representation at regional meetings. There 
was considerable discussion of the best way 
to organize the membership committee in the 
individual states in order to make use of the 
divisional representatives recently added to 
the Membership Committee. 

State membership chairmen were urged to 
add divisional representatives to committees 
to assure that all divisional interests are in- 
cluded in membership promotion at the state 
level. It was recognized that divisional repre- 
sentatives on the committee have a responsi- 
bility to keep the Membership Committee in- 
formed of the kind of promotion which the 
divisions are interested in, and to report back 
to their divisions on the total activities of the 
ALA Membership Committee. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK COMMITTEE 
Plans for National Library Week, April 12- 


18, 1959, were discussed at an open meeting 
of the ALA National Library Week Commit- 
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tee on Friday morning. More than 200 li- 
brarians and library trustees participated in 
the discussion. President Morsch presided. 

Theodore Waller, chairman of the NLW 
Steering Committee, said that the primary 
goal of the 1959 observance is “to develop 
accelerated citizen participation in library 
programs—in all types of libraries. This is a 
concrete, specific, immediate objective. Such 
citizen participation becomes a permanent 
implement of library public relations.” Mr. 
Waller said that members of the National 
Book Committee were “in awe” at the results 
of 1958 National Library Week—‘“they had 
never seen such a tremendous reaction.” He 
added that it was realized by everyone that the 
results were achieved by real collaboration 
with librarians. 

John S. Robling, national director of Na- 
tional Library Week, reviewed highlights of 
the 1958 observance. He said it was estimated 
that more than 20,000 individuals actively 
participated as leaders in local activities; that 
47 states were fully organized and 2200 local 
committees functioned. 

ALA Executive Secretary David H. Clift 
urged that librarians send suggestions for ac- 
tivities to Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, who will 
be the liaison at headquarters for the 1959 
observance. A brochure has been planned, he 
said, for distribution at state library associa- 
tioa meetings which will spell out the ways in 
which librarians can participate. 

Virginia Mathews, assistant director of Na- 
tional Library Week, announced that a new 


“FACTS AND FACES” 


“Facts and Faces: The AIA Council in 1958,” 
a 55-page illustrated biographical directory, was 
distributed to all registrants at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference until the supply ran short be- 
cause of the unexpectedly heavy registration. In 
a foreword to the directory President Morsch 
gave credit to the H. W. Wilson Company, which 
undertook publication without expense to ALA; 
to Mary N. Barton, president of the Reference 
Services Division, and Dorothy Ethlyn Cole, 
chairman of the RSD committee which prepared 
the manuscript, and to “the ALA Councilors who 
on unreasonably short notice supplied the data 
and the photographs.” 
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handbook which will emphasize local activi- 
ties will be distributed by October 1. She also 
announced that 1959 promotion materials will 
be available separately, rather than exclusively 
in kits. A list of the pieces to be sold sep- 
arately will be distributed with the brochure. 

President-elect Emerson Greenaway, who 
becomes the new chairman of the ALA Na- 
tional Library Week Committee, concluded 
the meeting by calling for wide cooperation 
in the 1959 National Library Week, saying: 
“National Library Week has real meaning for 
librarians. We found that more people care 
for us than we ever supposed. We surprised 
ourselves with the imagination, content, and 
coverage of the local programs.” 


ROUND TABLES 


LIBRARY PERIODICALS ROUND TABLE 


Two meetings of the Library Periodicals 
Round Table were held during the San Fran- 
cisco ALA Conference. The first of these fea- 
tured a down-to-earth talk by Daniel Melcher, 
publisher of the Library Journal and general 
manager of R. R. Bowker Co., on the subject 
of “More Printing for Less Money.” 

The second meeting of the round table heard 
Stanley Pargellis, librarian of the Newberry 
Library, Chicago, speak on “Little Magazines 
—Their Value.” His imaginative address will 
later be printed in the Wilson Library Bul- 


letin. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS ROUND TABLE 


The East-West Dinner Sunday evening was 
sponsored jointly by the International Rela- 
tions Round Table, the International Rela- 
tions Committee, and the Public Relations 
Section of the Library Administration Divi- 
sion. Attended by over 520 members and 
guests, with 30 foreign librarians, the dinner 
was acclaimed as a fitting introduction to the 
main theme of the conference. ALA President 
Lucile M. Morsch (Library of Congress) pre- 
sided, William S. Dix (Princeton University) 
served as toastmaster, and Robert Blum, presi- 
dent of the Asia Foundation, delivered a vig- 
orous and forthright address on “The Chal- 
lenge to Our Intellectual Resources,” in which 
he described bluntly American attitudes to 
other peoples, urged strongly that we change 
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these attitudes and adjust our relationships in 
the light of our understanding of the forces 
of history, and thereby make available to the 
world the heritage of learning we possess. 

The IRRT’s program meeting was held 
jointly with the International Relations Com- 
mittee and the Library Education Division. 
Talks by Jack Dalton (ALA), Marietta Dan- 
iels (Pan American Union), Elmer Grieder 
(Stanford University), and Harold Lancour 
(University of Illinois) on library education 
and conditions in Latin America, the Middle 
East (and especially Turkey), and in Africa 
brought out problems which follow a common 
pattern, yet vary greatly from country to coun- 
try. Progress could be seen in many of these 
areas, but the need for help—and help of the 
right kind—from this country was stressed. 

Reports at the meeting covered expanding 
membership (from 75 in June 1957 to over 
200 at present) as the result of a vigorous 
solicitation campaign; the publication of four 
issues of the IRRT’s bulletin Leads which was 
announced as now being in a position to 
stand on its own financial feet; further work 
on a list of scholarships, grants, and fellow- 
ships available to foreign library students in 
this country; and the completion of the roster 
of American librarians who have worked or 
studied abroad since 1940, with plans for 
early publication. 


PRE-CONFERENCE MEETINGS 


INSTITUTE ON USING TV IN LIBRARY 
ADULT EDUCATION 


The Adult Services Division and the Audio- 
Visual Committee co-sponsored a two-day pre- 
conference institute on Using TV in Library 
Adult Education. The 90 librarians in attend- 
ance heard from outstanding leaders in the 
fields of educational and commercial TV, as 
well as from librarians who have used TV 
successfully. A visit to San Francisco’s edu- 
cational television station KQED provided an 
opportunity to see some of the technical op- 
erations of television, especially those which 
librarians can use for educational purposes. 
Speakers emphasized the need for librarians 
to know the television resources in their com- 
munities and encouraged librarians to work 
with the TV station staff and program man- 


“LIBRARIANS COME UP WITH SOME 
ENLIGHTENED VIEWS” 


A vigorous and forthright endorsement of the 
resolutions passed at the San Francisco Con- 
ference appeared under the above title in the 
Sacramento Bee of July 21: 


There have been so many goofy resolutions 
many recent that it is a 
pleasure to take favorable note of the proceed- 
ings of the American Library Association. The 
ALA, in winding up its national convention in 
San Francisco, adopted a couple of resolutions 
which reveal that some of the people, at least, 
have weathered the renaissance and gone on 
from there. 

Instead of vituperative assaults upon the 
United States Supreme Court and virtual calls 
for the deportation of the Statue of Liberty the 
ALA came out foursquare for books and educa- 
tion and the wider dissemination of both. 

There have been some craven retreats by some 
libraries, of course, but the exorcising of good 
literature from the shelves under the pressure 
from McCarthyites seems to be over for the mo- 
ment. And most libraries stood their ground all 
through the recent dark age. 

One of the resolutions adopted in San Fran- 
cisco criticizes congressional action raising postal 
rates on books and other publications destined 
for foreign countries. Correctly the resolution 
backers pointed out this nation needs to facili- 
tate the flow of good American literature and 
ideas to other countries. . . . 

The ALA said the national policy would be 
better served by decreasing postal rates by 50 
per cent on the flow of American publications 
abroad than by erecting additional barriers to 
such exports. By the recent increases Congress, 
of course, has made American propaganda just a 
bit more costly and difficult. 

Another resolution supports the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 which offers federal 
grants to public schools for a wide variety of 
purposes, including scholarships. 

But in its resolution condemning foreign postal 
increases on books, the ALA hit a target fresh 
from the Middle East headlines. 


and so conventions 


* This action was taken by the Postmaster General 
on his own authority; domestic postal rates can be 
changed only by congressional action.—Ep, 





agers in publicizing the library and in en- 
riching the library’s total adult education 
program. Participants were reminded that TV 
another dimension to the mass com- 
munication media and _ that 
grams should be used to lead viewers to fur- 
ther study and action. Those attending asked 
for a clearinghouse of information on TV 
programs which libraries could use in devel- 


oping their own reading programs. 


adds 


television pro- 


POETRY FESTIVAL 

A Poetry Festival sponsored by the Chil- 
dren’s Services Division was held at the Villa 
Hotel, San Mateo, July 10-12. 

Lawrence Ferlinghetti, San Francisco poet, 
read his poetry to the jazz of Dickie Mills and 
his trio. The meter of his poetry, enhanced by 
jazz, was a novelty to most of the audience. 
Frances Clarke Sayers set the scene for Mr. 
Ferlinghetti with a poetic introduction of the 
age-old use of poetry with music among the 
bards and minstrels. 

“Sing It Again,” an approach to poetry, 


was interpreted by May Hill Arbuthnot. Rec- 
ognizing that poetry and music are closely 
allied, Mrs. Arbuthnot led the group first to a 
practical enjoyment of poetry, then to a per- 
sonal and selective interpretation of her fav- 
orite poems. Annis Duff talked of “The Word 
and the Spirit,” sharing remembrances of 
poetry with penetrating and nostalgic feeling. 
Lillian Morrison, with a forthright and im- 
pressive enthusiasm like that evident in her 
work with young people, pointed out the alli- 
ance among poetry, folklore, and jazz. Arna 
Bontemps brought the festival to a close with 
his “Sing a Soothing Song,” showing the close 


between the American folk 


relationship 
heritage and poetry. 

The unplanned evening was spent by an 
informal sharing of favorite poems and folk 


music, an evening not soon to be forgotten. 


NOTE: A report on the American Association 
of Library Trustees Workshop is included in 
the Public Library Association Highlights 
report. 


THE MID-PACIFIC LIBRARY CONFERENCE 


Mrs. KATHLEEN B. STEBBINS, personnel di- 
rector of the Detroit Public Library, reports 
the Mid-Pacific Library Conference in Hono- 
lulu which followed the San Francisco Con- 


ference. 


One of the most thrilling experiences ever 
to happen to this participant of some twenty 
or more conventions was the five day Mid- 
Pacific Library Conference sponsored by the 
Hawaii Library Association. From the mo- 
ment approximately one hundred tired li- 
brarians descended from the special plane in 
Honolulu on the morning of July 20, until 
their return to the mainland, we were all 
caught up in a fairyland of beautiful flowers 
and exotic fruits, and in the warm, friendly 
hospitality that only persons living in Hawaii 
know how to extend. 

On arrival we sped to the Hawaiian Village 
Hotel, convention headquarters, where we 
registered, received our packets, and were 
taken to the lanais we were to occupy the rest 
of the week. 

The new Henry J. Kaiser Hotel, modern 
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and beautiful, on Waikiki Beach, was an ex- 
cellent choice as convention headquarters. The 
party held at the Beach Club of the hotel on 
Sunday night permitted the participants to 
meet the many librarians who came from all 
parts of the Territory to attend the conference. 
Dressed in their comfortable muumuus, holo- 
kus, and pakemuus, they made us city folk 
decide that the correct wardrobe would be a 
bathing suit, sandals, and a comfortable flow- 
ing gown—muumuu or the like. Hats, gloves, 
and stockings were immediately put away until 
our return to the mainland. 

The first business session took place on 
Monday morning, July 21, at the famous Bis- 
hop Museum. After browsing to our hearts’ 
content in this famous collection of Hawaiiana 
we heard an excellent talk on the geography of 
the islands by Edwin H. Bryan, Jr., curator of 
the Museum. 

Acting Governor Farrant L. Turner greeted 
us in the absence of Governor William Quinn, 
who was busy in Washington with problems of 
statehood. However, Mrs. Quinn opened the 
Governor’s Mansion that afternoon for a tea 
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sponsored by the Friends of the Library, the 
Hawaii Library Association, and the Council 
for Teachers of English. 

Since this was a library conference, a tour 
of libraries was next on the program. Every- 


where one is impressed with the very fine 
looking modern public buildings. The Terri- 
tory has spared no expense in building schools 


or libraries. Where there does not seem to be 
enough money, however, is in staffing the li- 
braries or in salaries, which are below compar- 
able libraries on the mainland. Being asked to 
address the Reference Section of the Hawaiian 
Library Association on July 27, I was told that 
the main problem was attracting qualified li- 
brarians who would stay. It is possible to se- 
cure the services of some trained personnel, 
but the turnover is very high, as many li- 
brarians accept positions in Hawaii and re- 
main only a year or two. 

Among special libraries I was particularly 
interested in that operated by the Sugar 
Foundation, and in seeing the experimentation 
being done there on sugar cane. I also visited 
the Hawaiian Pineapple Company Library. 

In addition to seeing the Library of Hawaii, 
two of its branches, and the University of 
Hawaii Library, some of the post-conference 
tourists were able to make short visits to the 
many attractive libraries on the outer islands. 
I managed a glimpse of the modern Hawaii 
County Library in Hilo on the island of 
Hawaii. The spaciousness and coolness of the 
rooms, the color employed, the attractive chil- 
dren’s and young adult quarters—all im- 
pressed us. The libraries fit well into their nat- 
ural settings and do an excellent job in bring- 
ing information and entertainment to the 
island residents. 

Additional social gatherings included a most 
delicious dinner of Hawaiian, Japanese, and 
Chinese foods in the Japanese tea room of the 
Hawaiian Village Hotel. We were escorted 
theré by a Chinese dragon, breathing smoke, 
and with the popping of firecrackers, Each 
dish was explained to us, as we attempted to 
manipulate our chop sticks, garbed in Japanese 
kimonos put upon us as we entered. 

The final meeting of the conference was a 
delightful luncheon at the Willows. Here 
Captain William J. Lederer, author of All the 
Ships at Sea and the forthcoming Ugly Amer- 


we” 


Mrs. Mabel Jackson, chief librarian of the Li- 
brary of Hawaii, Florence Harshe, a former staff 
member and now Chief of Advisory Service, New 
York State Regional Library Service Center, 
Watertown, N.Y., and Katharine Holden, direc- 
tor of Mount Vernon Public Library and ALA 
Council member from New York, attended the 
Aloha party given the night of their arrival to 
100 mainland librarians attending the Mid-Pacific 
Conference in Hawaii. 


ican, spoke most entertainingly on how an 
author writes a book, particularly when his 
co-author is thousand miles away. 
Captain Lederer emphasized over and over 
again how librarians could assist in interna- 
tional relations and suggested that the Amer- 
ican Library Association help prepare Amer- 
ican personnel for the jobs they take in foreign 


several 


countries. 

In sketching the highlights of this exotic 
conference I have had to skip the many inter- 
esting sessions that were held with individual 
librarians from the Territory of Hawaii; the 
tours to the outer islands which over 70 per 
cent of the group took; the sunbathing and 
swimming which were an important part of 
each day’s activities, whether early in the 
morning or late in the afternoon; the many 
friends we made with Hawaiian, Japanese, 
Chinese, and just plain American librarians; 
and the delicious foods, including passion fruit 
sherbet, guava juice and fresh papayas and 
mangoes. It was difficult to get back on that 
waiting plane, decorated again with the lovely 
flower leis of all color and variety, and to say 
“Aloha” to our friends who gallantly accom- 
panied us as we embarked once more. We 
went, we saw, and we shall certainly return, 
for one visit to the Hawaiian Islands can never 
be enough for anyone. 
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Mr. Greenaway’s inaugural address as presi- 
dent of ALA was delivered at the fourth Gen- 
eral Session of the San Francisco Conference, 


July 18. 


In this fast-moving age San Francisco and 
Philadelphia are very near neighbors, at least 
in point of flying time—it will take hardly 
more than eight hours to return to Philadel- 
phia once I leave this fascinating city. 

It was not always that we were such close 
neighbors—in 1876, at the first conference of 
the American Library Association in Phila- 
delphia, there were unfortunately no repre- 
sentatives from San Francisco. And even in 
1891, when the ALA had its thirteenth meet- 
ing, but its first on the West Coast and in San 
Francisco, there were but two Pennsylvanians 
in attendance with 81 other librarians, trus- 
tees, and publishers. It was a pity that only 
two could come to visit San Francisco, which 
was described then by ALA President Samuel 
S. Green as “the center of mental activity in 
California.” I trust this reputation has been 
valiantly maintained for the last 68 years in 
the face of severe competition from other 
areas of the state. 

Unfortunately, the 1891 meeting saw the 
absence of Melvil Dewey, who had just had an 
operation to relieve his hay fever and was not 
yet able to travel across the dusty country. 
Those who could attend, however, paid but 
$2.50 a day for their rooms at the sumptuous 
Palace Hotel, and this, if you please, included 
meals. This same year also saw the founding 


of The Free Library in Philadelphia, an event 


by Emerson Greenaway 


which was attended with much difficulty and 
consequently, given close attention in the li- 
brary press. An article in the Library Journal 
of that year described a librarian as a person 
who “must be willing to work eight or ten 
hours a day, give up most or all of her eve- 
nings, and know little of concerts, sociables, 
and week-day church services. Those who are 
paid the highest salaries give up all their 
evenings. Vacations in summer vary from two 
to four weeks and salaries from 300 to 900 
dollars.” The writer of this article, Caroline 
M. Hewins, the pioneer in children’s work in 
the United States, closes the description by 
saying that librarians “sometimes break down 
from overwork,” but ascribes this to “irregu- 
larity in meals or lack of exercise.” Such was 
the library world in 1891. 

It was not until 14 years later that ALA 
again came to the Coast—this time to Port- 
land, Oregon, where 360 members met to dis- 
cuss many of the same subjects which appear 
on our program this week. The post-confer- 
ence trip was apparently the most memorable 
event, however, since it received almost half 
of the space devoted to the report of the con- 
ference in the Library Journal; and I can 
understand why. More than 125 of the 360 
conference-goers boarded the steamship City 
of Seattle for an 1l-day voyage along the 
Alaskan coast. If the same percentage of those 
attending our 1958 conference are going to 
Hawaii, we had better make arrangements 
immediately to charter the entire fleet of the 
Matson Line! 

We met again in Seattle in 1925, but it 
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was not until 1939 that San Francisco ex- 
tended its welcome once more to the ALA. 
This conference, held almost 20 years ago, 
was marked by its emphasis on books, a con- 
ference that, as incoming President Ralph 
Munn expressed in his thoughtful inaugural 
address, gave those attending an “opportunity 
ot think of the book as a civilizing and cul- 
tural force and not just a commodity to be 
distributed by librarians.” It is about books, 
and about the use of books, the World of 
Books one might say, that I would like to say 
a few words. 


Best-sellers of the Past 


As librarians, we sometimes have a tend- 
ency to remember specific years by recalling 
some of the best-selling books of the time. 
To recapture some of the feeling of previous 
Coast conferences, and incidentally to illus- 
trate some of the changes we have come 
through, let me cite some best-sellers from 
previous years. 

In 1895, four years after our first meeting 
here, America was reading Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush, by Maclaren; Trilby, by George 
du Maurier; and Adventures of Captain Horn, 
by Frank Stockton. 

It is interesting to note that while Ameri- 
cans were reading these best-sellers, Karl 
Marx had just finished and published the last 
of his three-volume Das Kapital, while 
Madame Curie, Thorstein Veblen, and Albert 
Einstein were all to publish their first works 
within the next decade. 

In 1905, best-sellers included: The Mar- 
riage of William Ashe, by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward; Sandy, by Alice Hegan Rice; The Gar- 
den of Allah, by Robert Hichens; and The 
Clansman, by Thomas Dixon, Jr. 

In 1925, American best-sellers were: Sound- 
ings, by A. Hamilton Gibbs; The Constant 
Nymph, by Margaret Kennedy; Diet and 
Health, by Lulu Hunt Peters; and The Boston 
Cooking School Cook Book, by Fannie 
Farmer. 

This same year eager German readers were 
welcoming a best-seller of their own. An army 
officer had just published a book composed 
during a brief stay in prison. The book was 
entitled Mein Kampf and its sale was ten mil- 
lion copies. 
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In 1939 while San Francisco played host to 
visitors from all over the world who had come 
to see beautiful, colorful Treasure Island and 
attend the World’s Fair, the books most in 
demand by the American reading public 
were: Grapes of Wrath, by Steinbeck; All 
This, and Heaven Too, by Rachel Field; 
Days of Our Years, by van Paassen; and 
Reaching for the Stars, by Nora Waln. 

So far during 1958, we have had such best- 
sellers as Ferber’s Ice Palace; The 
Winthrop Woman; and in the field of non-fic- 
tion, Dear Abby, by Van Buren; and Kids Say 
the Darndest Things, by Linkletter. Compari- 
son of this latest list with those of previous 
that the 
best-sellers have had any great improvement 


Seton’s 


years does not, I am afraid, show 


in quality or importance over the years. But 
best-sellers are not truly a single determining 
factor in judging either the tastes or habits of 


reading Americans. It is becoming more evi- 
dent that a substantial number of people are 
reading books which have more worth and 
substance. The New York Times, for example, 
makes a special effort to mention about eight 
books which are of particular literary, topical, 
or scholarly interest in an appendix titled, 
“And Bear in Mind,” to its weekly best-seller 
list. 

To supply the demand of readers, it is ever 
more apparent that in our libraries it is the 
depth of the book collection that really 
counts, and in this respect we have come a 
long way since the Centennial year. The 
monumental statistical study of libraries re- 
leased by the federal government in 1876 
counted about twelve million volumes in this 
country’s libraries. Robert B. Downs has es- 
timated that America’s libraries now contain 
in excess of three hundred million volumes, 
an increase of 2400 per cent, while the popu- 
lation has increased but about 365 per cent. 


Growth in Publishing 


Libraries and librarians, however, cannot 
do the job alone. Book publishing itself has 
taken giant steps in the past 80 years in 
several different fields. Adherence to good 
book design and typography on the part of a 
few publishers retained book interest and at- 
tractiveness. With greater attention being paid 
to children’s books, modern techniques and 
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color reproduction have widened the use of 





good illustration so that they can now be con- 





sidered an important segment of the world of 





art. Perhaps the most dramatic contribution 
of the publishers to the spread of reading has 
been the rapid development of the paper- 
backed volume, especially that devoted to seri- 
ous reading, until they have reached a stage 
of availability to all at very low cost. A fur- 
ther and most important contribution has 
been the work of publishers in the field of the 
development of reading interests. 












The university presses have conscientiously 
tried, with a large measure of success, to fill 
the gap created when trade publishers found 
it increasingly difficult to produce profitably 
those books which, despite their recognized 
value, had a limited market. Colorful book 
jackets, another fairly recent development, 
have done much, when enclosed in transparent 
covers, to brighten the shelves, at least of the 
public libraries. And I noted with interest 
recently that the use of color has not dimin- 
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It is always most gratifying to me to note 
that one of the bright spots in ALA history is 
its cordial and reciprocal relationship with 
publishers of the United States. We have mu- 
tual interests and mutual responsibilities. 
Good books have always been a common con- 








cern and such award programs as the Liberty 
and Justice, Newbery and Caldecott, and Na- 
tional Book Awards are annual proof of this 
concern. 


Changes in Reading Tastes 


Perhaps the greatest changes over the years 
have come in the growth of book-reading 
habits and tastes. A long and interesting dis- 
cussion at the first ALA conference was de- 
voted to the merits of the novel and its place 
in a public library, a discussion which had 
proponents on both sides. The librarian of a 
Philadelphia library (not the Free Library) 
said that his rules allowed no novels in the 
library, and when asked for them, he recom- 
mended other books. Perhaps, he said, one 
might get rest from reading Dickens, but he 
had never read novels himself, so could not 
say what their effect really was. A visiting 
librarian from Leeds, England, said that while 
his library had novels, he cancelled the cards 
of young people who “became too intoxicated 
with too much novel reading.” 

Apparently the librarians of 1896 were 
quite concerned over this vicious practice; it 
is lamentable that they could not see far 
enough into the future to appreciate that in 
1958 this form of intoxication is on the down- 
grade and the reading of non-fiction is grow- 
ing with leaps and bounds in almost every 
library in the country, and the better libraries 
have lost long ago their one-time reputations 
in some circles as dispensers of light fiction 
and other popular works only. 

As an illustration of what an emphasis on 
books can do, let me cite some comparative 
figures for the years 1947 and 1957 in Phila- 
delphia. Feeling the effects of a substantial 
increase in the money available for books, a 
staff to service the collections and the adop- 
tion of a system-wide book selection policy, 
the circulation of adult non-fiction has al- 
most doubled in the ten-year period. At the 
same time, juvenile circulation increased 63 
per cent, adult fiction 20 per cent—and this 
despite a drastic curtailment in the number of 
fiction titles ordered. The total increase in 
all classes was better than 50 per cent. 

In spite of the attitude of the librarians of 
1876 toward the novel, fiction in that day 
still accounted for nearly 70 per cent of vol- 
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umes circulated in public and subscription 
libraries. The swing to non-fiction which has 
become so noticeable during the past few 
years is real evidence of the realization of 
some of the basic objectives of modern Ameri- 
can public libraries. As a matter of observa- 
tion, it is becoming more and more difficult to 
tell the difference between a reader in one of 
our large university libraries and a patron of 
one of our large public libraries, their needs 
are so similar. 


Expansion in Services 


As the level of education has moved stead- 
ily upward, so has the level of reading. The 
basic question is not how many books have 
been read, but rather the quality of the books 
being read. The demand for all types of li- 
brary service has grown steadily, until now 
the modern library supplies materials of many 
kinds in addition to books, which are the core 
and foundation of any library. At my own 
library, we range from the world’s only cir- 
culating collection of cuneiform tablets— 
through scrolls, medieval manuscripts, incu- 
nabula, and horn books—up to modern books, 
films, and microprint. 


This fairly recent awakening to the value 
of rare books as a normal part of the li- 
brary’s working collections is a great step 
forward. Study of this material is no longer 
restricted to a small group of specialists and 


collectors. This development has _ turned 
American college, university, and public li- 
braries into by far the largest repositories of 
material of this kind. 

The diversity of interests represented by the 
people we serve and the complexity of twen- 
tieth-century communication has expanded 
the horizons of every library in its acquisition 
of materials. 

The outpouring of steam-powered presses in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century be- 
gan to make the book available to a much 
larger public, and the work of the librarian 
as a book selector and as a readers’ adviser 
really began. Perhaps the most significant 
advance taken in the profession was the de- 
velopment of children’s work from an almost 
nonexistent stage to one that now represents 
one of our proudest accomplishments. We 
have still to make available to any child in 
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the country (as indeed is true of young adults 
and adults) good books in the quantity re- 
quired, but definite progress is being made 
both through the school and the public li- 
brary. 

This emergence of service to young adults 
has been a product of only the most recent 
years, and books to match the needs and 
special problems of this important age group 
are beginning to appear in increasing quan- 
tities. A major growth in the field of services 
to young people has already commenced, mak- 
ing more important the strengthening of the 
quality of books in this area. It is to be de- 
voutly hoped that editors and authors of books 
used by young adults will rise to the same 
heights of accomplishment as have their col- 
leagues in the field of books for children. 

An enormously increased enrollment over 
the years and the pressures of an expanding 
curriculum to meet our new position in the 
world has created a strong demand for in- 
creased services in the college and university 
libraries as well as in our schools. Despite 
their phenomenal growth over the years, these 
libraries, centers of the educational environ- 
ment, must have immediate and sharp in- 
creases in support to enable them to acquire 
the book materials they so desperately need 
for the education of Americans. I stand in 
constant admiration of the wonderful success 
which the academic libraries have shown in 
their campaign for grants from varied sources 
to supplement their limited book funds. 

Book services to adults have expanded in 
many and varied fields. Special services and 
libraries for business interests, programs and 
book selection for various groups in the com- 
munity, books for the ever-increasing aging 
segment of our population, and maintenance 
of public library collections for the reader 
who is intent on informal education have all 
become an important part of our services to 
adults. 

The essential behind all our expanded pro- 
grams, whether in public, college, or school 
libraries, is his book, and the essentia! qualifi- 
cation in our profession is the knowledge of 
books and the use of books. This is the funda- 
mental point which has changed not at all 
since the days of 1876 and long before. Books 
and book selection have been with us so long 
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and are so basic to libraries and librarians 
that sometimes they seem to lose importance, 
recognition, and impact through their very 
presence at all times. 

It is to be regretted that even after 82 years 
of professional activity, librarians still must 
talk in terms of fiction and non-fiction, imply- 
ing that you'll arrive in a reader’s heaven if 
you read non-fiction but you'll land in Hades 
if you read fiction. We all recognize that what 
we really are interested in is the quality of the 
book, be it fiction or non-fiction, and I say to 
you that if you do not remember this you will 
disappear as a social force in tomorrow’s 
world. In order to assist in separating the 
chaff from the wheat, I believe it is necessary 
to state in black and white book selection 
policies and principles. 


Book Selection Policies 


An encouraging aspect in recent years has 
been the gradual reawakening to books and 
selectivity in their acquisition among librari- 
ans. One indication has been the development 
of book selection criteria and the utilization of 
these criteria in the many different types of 
libraries. The Enoch Pratt Library in Balti- 
more, for example, in 1950, developed a state- 
ment of policies to guide its librarians in book 
selection which, and not too surprisingly, has 
been adapted for use in Philadelphia. These 
principles serve as a credo for many other li- 
braries. School libraries across the country 
have been active in developing book selection 
policies and procedures for some time and 
have now issued a booklet devoted to this sub- 
ject. College and university libraries are intent 
on acquiring books which match the needs of 
their curriculum and are selecting books with 
care and deliberation. 

It is worthy of note that Article II of the 
Constitution of the American Library Associa- 
tion states that the objective of the organiza- 
tion “shall be to promote library service and 
librarianship.” Inseparable from the librar- 
ian’s qualifications requiring the knowledge 
of books is the responsibility of fostering the 
use of books. The ALA is then, in its most 
basic sense, an organization devoted primarily 
to furthering library service or the use of 
books and not in any sense an end in itself. 

National professional organizations devoted 


to the advancement of various aims are a rela- 
tively new thing in society, but an essential 
one in these days of mass communication. 
Only by utilizing the resources and ideas of 
all librarians across the country can we effec- 
tively promote modern concepts of library 
service. 


Gains from National Library Week 


It is often surprising to all of us what or- 
ganization for the use of books can do. Per- 
haps the most successful effort of this kind has 
taken place just recently—the first National 
Library Week—sponsored by the National 
Book Committee and the ALA. It was not just 
because we as librarians were particularly 
watching for it that the publicity for the week 
seemed to be almost everywhere we looked— 
from all I’ve heard from others it actually was 
just about everywhere. And when I say every- 
where, I mean everywhere. Last month we re- 
ceived a letter from Sao Paulo, Brazil, ad- 
dressed to National Library Week, 19th on the 
Parkway, Logan Circle, Philadelphia. How the 
lad who wanted materials concerning a career 
as an engineer learned about National Library 
Week, or why he addressed his letter as he 
did, we do not know, but we do have concrete 
evidence that National Library Week, in its 
first year, reached an international audience. 

It is always difficult to assess the concrete 
advantages gained in such a public relations 
campaign, but in the case of Pennsylvania 
libraries, we have at least one important direct 
result from the effort put into National Li- 
brary Week. The governor of the state ap- 
pointed a Commission on Public Libraries 
which has just recently had its first meeting, 
and we expect that library service will move 
ahead faster as a result of this step in Penn- 
sylvania, than it has at any time in the past 
fifty or one hundred years. I have read of de- 
velopments in other states across the country, 
especially here in California, which have been 
equally important. Librarians were particu- 
larly impressed with the breath-taking cover- 
age given to National Library Week by the 
magazines of the country as well as the co- 
operation given by the radio and television 
stations. Publicity in local newspapers was 
measured not in inches, but in yards. With the 
adoption of National Library Week as an an- 
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nual effort, we can fully expect that libraries 
will gain a much greater share of public at- 
tention. 

In the past few years we, as librarians and 
members of the Association, have devoted a 
considerable amount of our time and effort 
to the reorganization which can devote itself 
much more efficiently, we hope, to “promoting 
library service and librarianship.” The time 
and hard work of many people have gone into 
the perfection of this organization, which has 
attained a size and importance scarcely visual- 
ized by the few librarians who met in Phila- 
delphia in 1876. We have already reaped 
many of the advantages which we hoped to 
gain from streamlining the ALA and we are 
prepared now to take on tasks about which we 
might have hesitated a few years ago. 


What We Can Do 


Now what can we do, both as an Associa- 
tion and as individual members, to advance 
interest in the World of Books not only at the 
Washington Conference in 1959, but also in 
our own home areas during the 11 months 
between now and our next meeting? 

The Association can bring its full weight to 
bear, through national publicity and other- 
wise, to encourage people to think in terms of 
books, but even more important, to read 
books. The old ALA slogan of the right book 
for the right person at the right time still 
holds good. The Association’s publications 
can emphasize the world of books and bring 
to all members the theme of the year. Articles 
about good reading, helpful aids to prac- 
ticing librarians, the selection of good books 
—all can be sharpened and made appealing. 

The reorganization through which we have 
passed has placed in our hands an instrument 
which can be developed as a force for con- 
structive advances, or it can result in a lot of 
professional boondoggling. I do not believe 
that the latter will occur, but should it happen, 
it would be my judgment that ALA as we 
know it would disappear. Each division will 
want to set its sights on primary, worthwhile 
projects, not projects just to give members 
something to do but projects which will fur- 
ther the aims of the Association and which 
will also be of value to those whom we serve. 
The Program Committee for the Washington 
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Conference, which is largely made up of the 
presidents-elect of the various divisions, are 
enthusiastic over the idea of a year with 
books as our major concentration of effort. | 
was pleased and gratified when the committee 
adopted the theme of “The World of Books.” 
Mrs. Stebbins stated the “theme could be de- 
veloped in many areas”; Miss Nesbitt already 
has “several ideas as to how it could be car- 
ried out in a most worthwhile way”; and Miss 
Field felt that “librarians are so often accused 
these days of being concerned with adminis- 
tration rather than books, that a conference 
on that theme would be good for everyone.” 

Our chapter and state meetings are naturals 
for this exploitation (using the word in its 
best sense) of the book. It is as if the Middle 
Atlantic Regional Library Conference com- 
mittee had gazed into a crystal ball and dis- 
covered what the 1959 theme was to be, for 
they have used “Begin with Books” as their 
central theme. They are inviting those coming 
to the conference to consider books—books, 
past and future; books to break boundaries; 
books for exurbia, suburbia, and interurbia; 
and books for research and defense. This 
sounds like the full treatment and is exactly 
what I mean—a conference devoted to books. 

National Library Week has pointed out 
what can be done at the local level with na- 
tional support. The techniques, the enthusiasm, 
the imagination used in 1958 can be repeated 
and strengthened. Of the many good things 
that came out of National Library Week, one 
of the most important within the profession 
was the wide range of good promotional ideas. 
They were rich and varied; some were inex- 
pensive, a few cost real money. These same 
techniques can be made to emphasize the 


book. 


Librarians Should Read 

Then, too, we as individual librarians can 
set a pace for our readers back home. Is it 
too much to suggest that each member of the 
Association read a book a week? If we should 
do this, 1,056,952 books would be read in one 
year by our own 20,326 members. We, too, 
can reach out, broaden our interests and Lack- 
grounds by reading books that make you 
think. Librarians have an obligation to stem 
the wave of anti-intellectualism today. Is not 
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the egghead to be fostered rather than ridi- 
culed? 

We will find strong allies outside our im- 
mediate profession—a program concentrating 
on good books will be welcomed, I know, by 
educators, publishers, booksellers—and basic- 
ally the public itself. The cynic will say this 
is just another way to sell more books; the 
true professional will welcome another means 
to bring the thoughts and ideas of another 
time and the current thinking of today to a 
wider audience. 

This year I have been very much impressed 
by the attention given to the International 
Geophysical Year. Enthusiasm and _ interest 
have not been confined to the scientists, to any 
one age level, nor to any one country. Rather 
the program has been international in scope; 
it has had depth in the programing and IGY, 
as it is familiarly known, has successfully di- 
rected attention to an important current sub- 
ject. 


International Book Year Proposed 


I should like to propose that while we are 
actively emphasizing the world of books in 
this country in 1958-59, that we lay plans for 
an International Book Year for 1959-60, with 
a culmination of that year in an international 
conference program at Montreal in 1960. That 
we may expect some of our British colleagues 
to attend this meeting, I am certain, and | 
know of no good reason why librarians from 
other countries may not also come. 

Our international programs to date have 
emphasized people, especially bringing for- 
eign librarians to observe and work in our 
American libraries. This is all to the good. 
Let’s go a step further. If we can develop two 
new programs to supplement what has already 
produced significant results, we will have 
made a contribution of merit to the under- 
standing of peoples, their culture and civiliza- 
tion. 

First, 1 would suggest that we develop a 
program between libraries whereby an Ameri- 
can public library will agree to purchase, for 
example, all the notable books selected by the 
various divisions of the ALA. Using a similar 
book selection criterion, a foreign public li- 
brary will agree to purchase an equal number 
of notable books. The books can then be ex- 


changed, each library bearing the costs of 
book purchase and transportation, thus avoid- 
ing the problems of monetary exchange as 
well as customs complications. This could be 
a long range plan, and the effect of building 
up collections of quality in several countries 
would in time mean that substantial numbers 
of books would be found in many libraries 
throughout the world. Any one library could 
exchange with libraries in other countries as 
their budget and requirements permit. 

Secondly, I would recommend a project 
whereby a planning or steering committee be 
organized, composed of librarians from the 
various countries of the world which have li- 
brary associations. This committee would 
plan, organize, and develop an exhibition of 
significant books of the participating coun- 
tries. The books would of necessity be those 
in print and would tell of the achievements of 
the country in their culture and society— 
books which librarians would welcome in any 
library. 

Traveling exhibitions, in some quantity, 
would then be developed and distributed to 
the various participating countries for display. 
Depending on available funds (and it is to 
be hoped that this project might attract foun- 
dation support) the exhibit can either be a 
single unified display, including all age level 
materials, or it can be more extensive, with 
separate displays for children or by subject 
areas. Individual countries could develop spe- 
cial exhibits showing rare book materials, 
during the year, of their own and other coun- 
tries. 

To paraphrase a recent statement of James 
Reston, I would point out that the Associa- 
tion has concentrated on the mastery of tech- 
niques and organization often to the detri- 
ment of substance. I submit that the programs 
presented to you will help give balance, in 
substance, to our program. 


The World of Books 


In conclusion, I would like to read a short 
paragraph which in broadside form hangs in 
my office where I can read it, if not every 
day, at least occasionally. It was the inspira- 
tion for the theme selected. I am sure that 
most of you are familiar with it, but I think 
it bears rereading almost any time. The quo- 
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A Symbol of 
Sutter Library Binding 


The small gold embossed HNM label now placed 
in the inside back cover of all HERTZBERG-NEW 
METHOD bindings has an important meaning. 

Four years have passed since the rebinding depart- 
ments of the Monastery Hill Bindery, New Method 
Book Bindery, Inc. and Hertzberg Craftsmen joined 
together to make possible an entirely new and dif- 
ferent service in library binding. 

The many years combined experience of these re- 
nowned binders and the greatly improved facilities 
in their new, modern plant provides the finest library 
binding obtainable—new, fast service—surprisingly 
low prices. 

We are proud to place our HNM signature in all 
of our bindings as a symbol of Better Library Binding. 

May we send you complete information about this 
entirely new service in library binding? 


HERTZBERG—NEW METHOD, Inc. 
Vandalia Road 
JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


tation is from a talk given by Clarence Day at 
the dedication of the new building of the Yale 
University Press in 1920. He said: 


The world of books is the most remarkable crea- 
tion of man. Nothing else that he builds ever 
lasts. Monuments fall; nations perish; civiliza- 
tions grow old and die out; and, after an era 
of darkness, new races build others. But in the 
world of books are volumes that have seen this 
happen again and again, and yet live on, still 
young, still as fresh as the day they were written, 
still telling men’s hearts of the hearts of men 
centuries dead. 


This short statement expresses, better than any 
comparable text that I know of, the stature of 
the book as the “civilizing and cultural force” 
spoken of by Ralph Munn. And at this time 
in our history, it seems to me that this concept 
of books needs to be more generally recog- 
nized and fostered by those of us who spend a 
good part of our lives working in the world of 


books. 


Ss. S. S. 


In Answer to Your 
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Let our Silent-Salesman-Sample 
MAGAFILE prove to you that it is 
the answer to your S.O.S. cry for a 
practical and economical method of 
filing UNBOUND MAGAZINES 
and PAMPHLETS. 


A free sample MAGAFILE—with 
complete description and price list— 
will be sent upon request. It must sell 
itself—no salesman follow-up. See, 
Try and Prove to your own satisfac- 
tion with no obligation. Drop us a 
card today. Our S.S.S. will be sent 
by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE COMPANY 


P.O. Box 3121 « St. Louis 5, Mo. 
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THAN YOU CAN 
CARRY 


in only 18 inches 
of shelf width with 
Hamilton COMPO stacks 


Hamilton’s unique COMPO 
stacks actually double the book 


Hamilton . . . single source 
for complete library stacks 


capacity In your present Hamilton offers a complete line of |i- 


library space, yet every book is in brary stacks, study carrells, newspaper 
: ; oy and magazine racks plus special cus- 


easy reach. Exclusive tom built units. Write today for free 

drawer-type sliding shelves planning assistance in solving your li- 
ype § : r brary storage problem. 

let you place books on 

three sides — solves your 

more-books-than-space 


problem. 


LIBRARY STACKS designed and crafted by 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY © TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





EXPERIENCE 


FACILITIES 






3 STEPS TO MATERIALS 
SUCCESSFUL CRAFTSMANSHIP 
LIBRARY BINDING 


SSF oe 


PROGRESSIVENESS 


All of these steps are essential in providing an 
outstanding library binding service . . . but progress 
is a most important quality in our economy .. . for 
through it we are constantly seeking new and 
better ways of doing things. This is the American 
way... and the factor that has made Heckman a 
leader. Through Progress, Heckman has brought 
an efficient transportation system . . . four week 
service . .. new production techniques ... and top 
quality at reasonable prices. Heckman is a good 
bindery to deal with . . . bring Progress to 

your library today by calling us. 








BOUND TO PLEASE pi 
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Heckman’s new 






modern plant 
provides modern, 
Heckman’s fleet of trucks give you quality binding. 
door to door service... 


NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 
“A Brief History of Bookbinding”, by Heckman—yours for the asking. 
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CEORCE C. THOMAS MEMORIAL LIBRARY, FAIRBANKS 


The George C. Thomas Memorial Library, Fairbanks, Alaska 


ALASKA AND THE LIBRARY SERVICES ACT: 
A FIELD VISIT 


by Wilfred L. Morin 


Mr. Morin is library extension specialist in 
the Library Services Branch of the U. S. 
Office of Education. The ALA Bulletin pub- 
lishes his report on a field visit to Alaska as a 
heartfelt (though premature) welcome to the 
forty-ninth state. 


The morning mail to the Alaska Office Build- 
ing in Juneau brought letters requesting books 
from places with the unfamiliar but fascinat- 
ing names of Tok Junction, Shaktolik, Kotze- 
bue, Moose Pass, Haines, Point Baker, and 
Nikolski. Dorothy Phelps, the territorial li- 
brarian, pointed them out on the map. I felt 
that my orientation to the Alaskan scene could 
start at no better point than the actual receipt 
of requests for library services wherever they 
came from. This was my first field visit to 
our last frontier and the new Territorial De- 
partment of Library Service. I was anxious to 
gain a proper perspective of the Library 
Services Act program and of the Territory 
itself so I could be in a better position to work 
with Miss Phelps and offer any help our 


Branch could give. Juneau was my first stop 
of the three geographic areas I planned to 
visit. 

Alaska did not participate in the first year 
of the Library Services Act but came in on 
July 1, 1957, for the 1958 fiscal year, qualify- 
ing for the basic $40,000 allotment. The De- 
partment of Library Service is a new agency. 
The law creating it was approved on March 
5, 1955, and it was activated on October 1, 
1955. 

The agency was created with the idea that 
if the Territory had a Department of Terri- 
torial Library Service, federal aid, when 
enacted, would then become available. How- 
ever, the Territory has long recognized its 
obligation to help libraries and since 1929 
has been making small grants to them. Until 
October 1955 these grants were administered 
through the governor’s office, but when the 
Department of Territorial Library Service was 
created this function was transferred to it. 

To support the new agency, the Territorial 
Legislature appropriated $20,000 annually for 
the 1955-57 biennium. A Territorial Library 
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Board, representing each judicial district, was 
appointed and accepted by the Legislature. 
This board, in turn, appointed a Territorial 
Librarian who is responsible for the develop- 
ment of libraries and library service in Alaska. 
The board and librarian thus began very early 
to make plans to participate in the program 
under the Library Services Act. 

The formulation of the plan under the 
Library Services Act embodied specific goals 
for Alaska-wide library services. The new 
agency was to be strengthened by the addition 
of more personnel and the buying of books 
and equipment. Demonstrations of extension 
of library service, the development of territor- 
ially operated branch libraries, the centraliza- 
tion of technical processes, and the develop- 
ment of library services to individuals and 
families living in isolated areas were other 
features of the long-range plan. 

To receive assistance under the Library 
Services Act, many libraries which had been 
charging membership fees as a means of sup- 


These summer visitors to the George C. Thomas 
Memorial Library, Fairbanks, are introduced by 
Ruth C. Longley, librarian, to a collection of 
space, rocket, and satellite books. 


port were required to discontinue these fees 
and to provide free public library service. 
When the Department was first set up, Miss 
Phelps organized a union catalog to show the 
holdings of the libraries in the territorial and 
federal government offices in Juneau, the cur- 
rent holdings of the Arctic Health Research 
Library in Anchorage, and the University Li- 
brary in College, Alaska. She also inaugurated 
a traveling exhibit of books to be sent to 
each of the 35 libraries—only four have pro- 
fessional librarians—so that each librarian 
might have full information to help her select 
books for the permanent collection and to 
maintain it. Unfortunately lack of funds 
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limited the number of books at first. When 
added funds were received under the Library 
Services Act more books were added to make 
the service effective. The union catalog also 
received new life with the federal funds. 

The participation in the LSA program 
enabled the Department to add personnel. 
There were now three non-professionals on full 
time and three clericals on part-time in com- 
parison with one professional, Miss Phelps, 
and one clerical, at the time the Department 
was created. 

The first fiscal year program called for two 
projects: one, strengthening of the central 
agency; the other, a demonstration of terri- 
torial library service to communities in the 
First Judicial District, comprising the Aleu- 
tian-Kodiak area. At the same time the on- 
going programs of financial grants to libraries 
and the strengthening of library collections 
would proceed. The budget for the 1958 fiscal 
year was $60,606. 

The second project started with a pioneer 
trip along the Alaska peninsula to inform the 
people in the Aleutian-Kodiak area of the 
new library services. The trip was made 
aboard the mailboat Expansion. The captain 
carried at no charge the display books Miss 


Phelps brought along with her. He also al- 
lowed her time at each port of call to make 
contacts, even radioing ahead that the terri- 


torial librarian was aboard and that those 
interested in talking with her and making 
arrangements for books might come down to 
the dock to meet her. 

The trip, though trying and exhausting, was 
well worth the time and effort. It was also 
adventurous. Many of the communities have 
only the mail boat for contact with the outside 
world (the mail boat publishes its own news- 
paper) ; a few have air connections and nearly 
all are accessible to bush pilots. 

During the fishing season the people work 
hard day and night. Once the season is over, 
however, they do have time for reading. Miss 
Phelps spoke with postmasters, missionaries, 
storekeepers, teachers, native young people, 
in fact anyone who seemed interested in read- 
ing. Some were responsive and deeply ap- 
preciative; some were cautious; some were 
definitely not interested. The latter were, hap- 
pily, in the minority. 
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The Alaska delegation at the San Francisco 
Conference included Dorothy J. Phelps, Terri- 
torial Librarian; John Mehlee, librarian, Uni- 
versity of Alaska; and Mrs. W. H. Cameron, 
Nome, member of the Territorial Library Board. 


Arrangements were made with interested 
local people to care for the collections which 
would be coming from Juneau. It is a happy 
partnership that is being arranged; the com- 
munity provides the housing and care of 
books, their receipt and return to and from 
Juneau; the territory provides the books, ma- 
terials, and services. 

Miss Phelps established 146 outlets for 
books. By the time this article appears the 
number will have increased, for news of the 
service is spreading rapidly. 

An interesting feature of the Alaska plan is 
a youth program. In the communities where 
such a program is being initiated, for instance 
at Sand Point and Wood Island in the Aleu- 
tian-Kodiak area, extra-curricular credits are 
given to students who help with the commu- 
nity library program. In many communities the 
only schooling that can be obtained is through 
correspondence courses from the Territorial 
Department of Education. Books provide sup- 
plemental and welcome reading, not only for 
the student but also for the whole family. 

My next visit was to Anchorage, where, after 
flying for hours over dramatic mountain 
chains and glacier fields, I landed at the beau- 
tiful international airfield, one of the largest 
in the United States. 

The city maintains that it is an all-American 


city, and it doesn’t take the visitor long to 
realize that it is exactly that. Its claim can 
rest on its public library alone, a startlingly 
beautiful building of contemporary architec- 
ture. A great deal of glass has been used; 
colors are outstanding without being glaring; 
the vertical lines outside and the horizontal 
lines inside give the building a very pleasing 
aspect. The furniture, the draperies, the rich 
collection of books and book-allied items, re- 
semble those of some of the best libraries in 
our largest stateside metropolitan centers. 

I was also privileged to visit, as the third 
community on my itinerary, a small library in 
Kenai, just south of Anchorage on the Kenai 
Peninsula. The library is small but attractive 
and is located in the community center build- 
ing which it shares with the volunteer fire de- 
partment. However, the fire department is 
moving out and the community voted to give 
this space over to the library. This expansion 
will be a project under the 1959 program of 
the Library Services Act. The collection and 
equipment show a professional consideration 
of all library objectives. The board is dy- 
namic and interested. The work that has been 
put into this community library service and 
the results obtained prove beyond doubt that 
libraries are well used and appreciated in 
Alaska. 

I also visited Fairbanks and its neighboring 
community, College, Alaska, where the Uni- 
versity of Alaska is located. The community 
and the university library, each in its own 
sphere, reflects the best cooperative spirit and 
hard work in making library service effective. 

The Juneau Public Library was the first 
library I visited where this all-Alaska coopera- 
tive spirit came so forcibly to my attention. 
The mayor, after a very pleasant visit, re- 
leased one of the board members from a 
council meeting so that he could be present 
to discuss tentative plans for a cooperative 
project between the Juneau Public Library 
and the Department of Territorial Library 
Service. In the Juneau Public Library this 
spirit is ever present. Without it they could 
never have achieved so much—a delightful 
building, a superior collection, and service to 
many age and social groups. This spirit of 
cooperation is one of the hallmarks of our last 
frontier. 
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One of the policies of the Alaska plan under 
the Library Services Act is to develop library 
services to individuals and families living in 
isolated areas. To illustrate this policy I want 
to give for an example, a family living at a 
place I cannot locate on any of the maps I 
have of Alaska. This family originally planned 
to be only a year or two in Alaska, but as 
time went on they have remained. There is no 
school to which the children can go, so father 
and mother, together with correspondence 
courses and the welcome services of the Ter- 
ritorial Department of Library Services, do 
what they can. Fortunately they have access 
to radio, so that their contact with the outside 
world is maintained to some extent. 


The experience of living in this locality and 
environment, companionship with educated 
parents, and the books from Juneau furnish 
an education for these children which, though 
it lacks formality, has a richness of its own. 
Through books this family does not feel so 
isolated; through books the world around 
them becomes a part of the whole life they 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS FROM THE FALCON’S 
WING PRESS 


COMMUNICATION. ORGANIZATION, 
AND SCIENCE 
By Jerome Rothstein 


Scientist's Praise: Dr. Percy W. Bridgman, Higgins 
University Professor, Harvard, world-famous re- 
search physicist, and NOBEL PRIZE WINNER, says 
of Communication, Organization, and Science: 

“I was fascinated by this brilliant exposition of 
the potentialities implied by recent progress in 
information theory and its several related dis- 
ciplines, not only for technological advance, but 
also for improved social control and for philo- 
sophical understanding. The competence of the 
author to perform this task proclaims itself. No 
one who believes that the most important task 
of the human race at the present time is to ac- 
quire a better understanding of the nature of 
mind and thought will be willing to miss this 
book.’’—P. W. Bridgman, Lyman Laboratory of 


Physics, Harvard University. 
“AN ESSENTIAL BOOK”’ 
Order Now 


Published .- -$3.50 


INDIAN HILLS, COLORADO 
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THE FALCON’S WING DRESS 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


are adjusting to. The entire world is just with- 
in reach. 

So it in the small communities of a 
family, a few families, or groups of families. 
The books now come to them, bright in their 
plastic jackets, in the small, easily handled 
boxes, along with the fruit, vegetables, meat, 
and live stock. Food and recreation for the 
body and for the mind as well come along 
now on the Expansion, or are airborne by am- 
phibian or bush plane. 

Books are becoming tools through which 
the pioneer, the technician, or the native keeps 
in touch with the world. The book is taking 
essential place beside the necessary 
“starter” from which the pioneer makes his 


1s 


its 


sour-dough biscuits, pancakes, and bread. 

Books are becoming “sourdoughs” because 
of the creative “starter” partnership of the 
community, the territory, and the federal gov- 
ernment. The catalyst of this partnership is 
the dedicated service of the people in the 
Territorial Department of Library Service in 
Juneau and the cooperating librarians and 
trustees all over Alaska. 


ELEVEN YEARS OF BIBLE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The Book Lists of 
The Society for Old Testament Study 


1946-1956 
Edited by H. H. Rowley 


Eleven Years of Bible Bibliography is a compre- 
hensive listing of books dealing with the Old 
Testament, compiled by the Society for Old Testa- 
ment Study. Covering the years 1946-56, it con- 
tains, in yearly sequence, short notices of publi- 
cations bearing on the Old Testament; a com- 
posite index for the entire eleven years; and a 
short description of each title, indicating the area 
with which each book deals as well as the qual- 
ity of the book. Headings under which books are 
listed include, “‘Religion and History,"’ ‘Text and 
Versions,"’ “‘Post-Biblical Judaism,"’ and, in 1956, 
“The Dead Sea Scrolls."’ An invaluable source 
work, Eleven Yeors of Bible Bibliography is a 
notable contribution to Old Testament studies, 
and a standard reference work of enduring use- 
fulness. 


Published Order Now . . $7.50 
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amd stature 


Broadman books help provide 
an essential element for a child’s 
growth—confidence in a chang- 
ing world through security and 
faith. 


FAIREST LORD JESUS Frances King Andrews 


One of the most significant children’s books of the year. The complete 
story of the life of Jesus from Isaiah’s prophecy of his birth to the 
ascension. A distinctive book that may well become a classic. Illus. by 
John White. Ages 6 up $3.00 


ONE STEP TO AMERICA Elizabeth B. Whitmore 


The appealing story of a German family and their struggle to adjust to 
their new American home. The story is centered principally around Sig, 
the oldest son, and his difficulties in trying to understand and accept his 
new friends and their ways. Illus. by William Moyers. Ages 9-12 $2.75 


WILLIAM COLGATE, YEOMAN OF KENT Saxon Rowe Carver 


In beautiful Kent in England there lived a boy whose father loved liberty 
so much the king feared him. Fleeing from the wrath of the king, the 
boy’s family came to America. Here the lad rose from apprentice to 
become head of the giant Colgate industries. An exciting story with true 
moral strength. Illus. by Kurt Weise. Ages 9-12 $2.00 


HER OWN WAY § Helen Monsell 


The adventurous story of a willful tomboy who became a courageous mis- 
sionary. Her Own Way presents to American youngsters the biography 
of Lottie Moon, an American whose life meant so much to China that 
two battling armies engaged in civil war declared a cease fire to watch 
Miss Moon pass safely through the lines. ZJilus. by Henry C. Pitz. Ages 
9-12 $2.00 


THE TELEGRAPH BOY Augusta Stevenson 


Another biography by one of the leading juvenile authors. A wild bear, 
an unfriendly Indian, prairie fire, and desperados—all play their part in 
making this true boyhood story of a great educator an exciting suspense- 
filled tale. Jilus. by Harold Minton. Ages 9-12 $2.00 
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FICTION 


FRANCES 
PARKINSON KEYES 


Victorine 


A vital, romantic love story set in the 
Louisiana of Blue Camellia with a thread 
of mystery like the one that made Dinner 
at Antoine’s such an outstanding success. 


October, $4.50 


BaF Now reissued: the two novels that 
first earned for Mrs. Keyes the title, 
“Storyteller to the World”: SENATOR 
MARLOWE’S DAUGHTER and THE GREAT 
TRADITION: Both in one volume. 
October, $4.50 


Brood of 
Eagles 


By STANLEY DONATH, author of The 
Lord is a Man of War. All the passion 
and violence, the love and glory of the 
French Revolution surge through this 
novel. September, $4.50 





NON-FICTION 


The Adventurous 
Life of Winston 
Churchill 


By GEOFFREY BOCCA author of Elizabeth 
and Philip. A new look at Churchill, in 
an exciting volume filled with history, 
anecdotes, wonderful stories, and over 150 
drawings, photographs and cartoons 
November, $5.00 


PETER FREUCHEN 
| Sailed With 
Rasmussen 


The Vagrant Viking’s own story of the 
great explorer with whom he lived, ex- 
plored and gloried for 14 unforgettable 
years. October, $2.95 


The Bible Was My 
Treasure Map 


By PAUL ILTON. Thrilling adventure in 
archaeological discovery with a man who 
searched ancient lands of the Old and 
New Testament for evidence corrobo- 
rating the Scriptures — and found price- 
less treasures. Profusely illustrated. 
September, $5.00 


You Need Never 
Walk Alone 


By ALEXANDER LAKE. More remarkable 
true stories about answers to prayer by 
the author of the popular Your Prayers 
Are Always Answered. November, $2.95 


The Teen-Age 
Diet Book 


By RUTH WEST. The only weight-control 
book ever written exclusively for young 
people — a complete guide to poise, popu- 
larity and trim good looks. 

October, $3.00 
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“Operation Library” volunteers carried books 
from the old building to the new one, which is 
located only one block away in Racine, Wiscon- 
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JIM MATSON 


MOVING MADE EASIER BY “OPERATION LIBRARY” 


Two successful “Operation Library” moving projects are described 
here. At the Racine (Wisconsin) Public Library, the Jaycees enlisted 
widespread community help, which they supervised, and completed the 
job in one day. At the Lorain (Ohio) Public Library the Jaycees did all 
of the work themselves and completed the five-block move in five days. 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 


. . « by ArtHur E. Pautson, Jr., Library 
Project Chairman, Racine Jaycees, as told to 
Beryt E. Hoyt, publications librarian, Racine 
Public Library. 

“Operation Library” at Racine became 
“Civic Work Day” for about sixteen hundred 
Racine residents as they carried armloads of 
books the one block from the old Racine Pub- 
lic Library building to the new one on the 
lakefront. Organized by the Racine Jaycees, 
the move of 60,000 books, 3000 recordings, 
and a collection of telephone directories and 
college catalogs was accomplished in eight 
hours, at an estimated saving to the city of 
$12,000. 

Three lines were formed at the old building, 
each supervised by a library staff member, a 


Jaycee monitor, and a Jaycee loader. The 
monitors gave each person a colored num- 
bered card—red, yellow, or white. Monitors 
in the new building directed people to the 
proper section of shelves and collected the 
cards. Jaycee loaders received the books and 
placed them in the proper order on the shelves 
under the supervision of library staff mem- 
bers. 

The moving period was organized in four 
shifts of two hours each: 2:00 P.M., afternoon 
shoppers and students from one of the high 
schools; 4:00 p.M., Boy and Girl Scouts; 6:00 
P.M., students from other high schools; 8:00 
P.M., service club members. All civic organi- 
zations and P.T.A. groups were invited to par- 
ticipate. Individuals wanting to help were wel- 
comed at any time. The two local radio sta- 
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tions used spot announcements many times a 


day during that week and the newspaper 


placed a community service ad inviting people 


to help, and featured the move in a cartoon, 
an editorial, and news stories. 

Volunteers for the move ranged in age from 
young school children to senior citizens. Dur- 
ing the early evening a number of family 
groups came. One elderly gentleman who 
made numerous trips said that he had been 
present when the 1904 Carnegie building was 
dedicated. Some volunteers worked the entire 
eight hours. 

By 10:00 p.m. all of the books that could be 
moved were moved, without one bottle neck or 
any confusion all day long. The peak came in 
mid-afternoon when for a time four lines were 
moving. 

The library was closed three additional days 
for the commercial moving of magazines and 
other materials and getting them in place. 
(Actually the commercial moving continued 
for several days after the library opened for 
service.) On the fourth day after the big move, 
the library and held open 
house; the following morning it opened for 


was dedicated 
regular service. 

Ninety per cent of the Jaycee membership 
participated in the moving project. During 
the 2:00 p.m. shift they had the help of ten 
Jaycette monitors. All participants 
library staff, and citizens—worked hard, but 
because of the spirit of the day, the project 


Jaycees, 


became pleasure. 

The pride of the Racine community in the 
successful accomplishment of this cooperative 
venture was evident in the newspaper pictures, 
stories, and columns that followed. The people 
of Racine were proud of their library service 
in the old building; now they have more pride 
and a deeper appreciation of this service be- 
cause of the Jaycee “Operation Library.” 


LORAIN, OHIO 
. - » by Marton M. Kine, head librarian, 
Lorain (Ohio) Public Library. 

The Lorain (Ohio) Public Library move 
from an old building to a new one was com- 
pleted in one week during November 1957. 
The Jaycees moved all of the books and peri- 
odicals—58,000 books, 48,653 unbound maga- 
zines, and 29,907 newspapers. 
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At Lorain, Ohio, books were moved by conveyor 
from the second floor to a moving van waiting 
below. The van, donated by a local firm, trans- 
ported the books five blocks to the new building. 


The Jaycees obtained donations of the 
needed materials such as lumber to construct 
scaffolding, roller conveyers, trucks, and chair 
dollies. A truck company donated a moving 
van for five nights. The week end before the 
moving actually began, the 
structed scaffolding and roller conveyors from 
the second story of the old Carnegie building 
so that boxes of books could be rolled down 
into the moving van instead of being carried 


Jaycees con- 


downstairs. 

The librarians’ preparation included the 
charting of the location of all the books in the 
new building. Labels of three different colors 
were made—yellow for children’s books, green 
for adult fiction, and white for adult non-fic- 
tion. Labels were attached to each section of 
shelving in the new building by scotch tape, 
so that boxes bearing those labels could be 
placed correctly when they arrived. The Lake- 
wood Public Library, which had moved the 
year before, sold us some of the cartons used 
in their move. These cartons were made to fit 
two on a three-foot shelf. 

Jaycees were scheduled to work after their 
regular working hours, from 5:00 to 10:00 
P.M., but they worked until 11:30 the fifth 
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night, and until 1:30 Saturday afternoon. Staff 
members worked as long as the Jaycees stayed 
with us. 

The first assistant librarian 
about half the staff members at the old build- 
ing and I supervised the rest of the staff at the 


supervised 


new building. 

A production line was developed at the old 
building by the staff, assembling the boxes, 
stapling on labels, packing the books in their 
proper order, and marking on the label of 
each box the class number and the box num- 
ber, for instance, 800-3, meaning class 800, 
box 3. Staff members packed during the day. 
attempting to pack enough boxes to keep the 
Jaycees supplied all evening. 

When a truck load of books arrived at the 
new building, the Jaycees placed the boxes on 
empty chair dollies and rolled them to the 
proper section for unloading and shelving. 
The crew placed the boxes in the proper sec- 
tion. As we were not using the top and bottom 
shelves of the stacks it was possible to place 
the boxes so they could be unloaded on the 
with the 
books ending up in their proper order. Dollies 


shelves directly above or below, 
were emptied as quickly as possible so that 
they could be returned to the truck for an- 


other load. It took more time to get the books 


INDEX OF 


This Index is compiled by the University of 
Illinois Library School, Urbana, and is based 
on monthly circulation reports from 39 public 
libraries which known constitute a 
representative sample of all United States 
public libraries in of 25,000 
(1950) population. In each case the index 


are to 


cities over 


out of the boxes than to unload, but an effort 
was made to return as many empty boxes as 
possible with each return trip of the truck, so 
that they could again be filled with books at 
the old building. Thus the books were soon in 
their proper places. But our many unbound 
periodicals took longer. It was impossible to 
place them in their proper places on the 
shelves quickly enough to keep up with the 
Jaycees’ delivery. Also, the regular cartons 
could not be used for them. We begged boxes 
of varying sizes from our local merchants to 
accommodate the magazines. When the Jaycees 
finished on Saturday, the main floor of our 
new building was literally covered with maga- 
zines, in boxes properly numbered. The staff 
worked the remaining two weeks of our closed 
period to get them all on their shelves. 

Staff members provided coffee and dough- 
nuts at each building, whenever the Jaycees 
found it convenient to take a coffee break. It 
is estimated that Jaycees put in 423 man hours 
in five and one-half days. 

A model display showing how the books 
were moved with roller conveyors and trucks 
from the old building was taken to the bi- 
monthly state meeting in Springfield, where 
the Lorain Jaycees won the award for an ex- 
ternal affairs project. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY CIRCULATION 


value is the median of the 39 libraries’ per- 
found when their current circulation 
figure is divided by their own circulation fig- 
ures for 1939 (or the corresponding quarter 
of 1939). For further information see pages 


334-35 of the November 1949 ALA Bulletin. 


centages 


QUARTERLY INDEX VALUES FOR A SAMPLE OF 39 AMERICAN PuBLic LIBRARIES 
1956 TO DATE (CORRESPONDING QUARTER OF 1939 = 100). 


Jan. 


} 
| 


102 
51 
24 
25 


106 
52 
24 
24 


Index Value . 
Per Cent Juvenile 
Per Cent Adult Fiction 


Per Cent Adult Non-Fiction 


Apr. 


19 
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| 


| 
| 


57 


1958 


Apr. July Oct. 


119 
45 
32 
23 


Note: Some of these percentages are based on reports from only 32-39 libraries, since not all 39 libraries 


are able to supply all the needed data. 
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Background for college recruiting 


to bea 
librarian... 


A STUDY OF FACTORS INFLUENCING COLLEGE 
STUDENTS TO BECOME LIBRARIANS 
Agnes Lytton Reagan 
ACRL Monograph No. 21. 110 pages. Paper, $2.75 


Just published. Many contacts influence college 
students in choosing a career in librarianship. 
Just what are the effects—pro and con—of the 
librarians they meet . . . library publicity... 
work experience . . . library education? Here’s 


the book that gives you concrete answers, based 


A new recruiting leaflet 


on the author’s survey of library school grad- 
uates—with important background chapters on 
the whole problem of library recruiting. Writ- 
ten as a doctoral dissertation, Dr. Reagan’s 
book is a storehouse of facts for all who are 
engaged in library education and recruiting. 


A REWARDING CAREER IS WAITING FOR YOU— 
IT’S IN SCHOOL LIBRARIANSHIP 
Prepared by the American Association of School Librarians. 
6 pages. Paper.25 copies, $2; 50, $3.25; 100, $5.50; 250, $12.75; 500, $25 


Just published. A brief, handsome leaflet priced 


low enough so that you can afford to put a copy 


And watch for 


in the hands of the teachers, high school and 
college students for whom it is designed. 


THE STATUS OF AMERICAN COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARIANS 
Robert B. Downs, ed. 
ACRL Monograph No. 22. Price to be announced. 


A thoughtful and thought-provoking collection 
of papers on the question of academic status 
for college librarians. Considers such questions 
as: are librarians part of the academic com- 


From your usual dealer, or— 


munity, should they have the same status as 
professors, how does a college library obtain 
academic status for its staff? Publication date 
has been postponed to November. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


50 East Huron Street 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


/ Chicago 11, Mlinois 
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TO TOUCH OR NOT TO TOUCH 


.. . by Lawrence CiarK Powe lt, librarian 
of the University of California, Los Angeles. 


To touch or not to touch, that is the problem 
confronting the UCLA Library in connection 
with its Michael Sadleir Collection of Victorian 
Fiction. Hunted out over a 22-year period by 
the late English collector-author-publisher, 
whom John Carter described as one of the 
most distinguished bookmen of our times, this 
collection of 8500 volumes of the novels pub- 
lished in the latter two-thirds of the nineteenth 
century is noteworthy for the pristine condi- 
tion of the volumes, as a record of Victorian 
publishing and taste, and as a laboratory of 
British binding development from boards to 
cloth and back to boards again. It was as- 
sembled through years of cooperation among 
Sadlier and the booksellers, as he meticulously 
perfected his copies, discarding poorer exam- 
ples as better ones were found. 

In 1952, after several years of spirited ne- 
gotiations with Sadleir and his agents, John 
Carter and David Randall of Scribner’s, and 
Dudley Massey of Pickering and Chatto, the 
Regents of the University of California, upon 
recommendation of President Robert Gordon 
Sproul, appropriated $65,000 for the purchase 
of this collection. A lot of money for a bunch 
of old novels, a skeptic remarked. True. How- 
ever, now in 1958 ten times that amount could 
not duplicate the collection, for copies of these 
books in original condition do not exist any 
more. They have been read to pieces or re- 
bound in buckram. Textually the collection can 
be reproduced on microfilm, but no film can 
substitute for a book in its full dimensional be- 
ing, just as no study of Victorian publishing 
and taste can be fully fruitful without first-hand 
observation of these volumes in their original 
format. 

The Sadleir Collection was acquired by 
UCLA, in competition with other American 
university libraries, primarily to support the 
research of the English Department at UCLA 
in Victorian literature, headed by Professor 
Bradford A. Booth, founder and editor of the 
periodical Nineteenth-Century Fiction. As 
knowledge of the Sadleir Collection has spread 
in the scholarly world, researchers are being 


magnetized to it from all over the world, in 
person and by correspondence. To the faculty 
and students in the humanities at UCLA and 
in the Los Angeles area, it is as meaningful a 
laboratory as the cyclotron is to physicists, and 
far less costly. 

Hence the problem, to touch or not to touch. 
Is our primary function to serve the present or 
to conserve for the future? Both, of course; 
but where to draw the wavering line involves 
the art of librarianship. No rule of thumb can 
be used, no decision made except on the merits 
of each case. Rank is not the solution. I have 
had undergraduates in my class called “Librar- 
ies and Learning” with more respect for rare 
and fragile books than that shown by some 
full-rank researchers. 

It is not a matter of collector’s snobbism. 
Rather it is a responsibility toward irreplace- 
able assets bought with public funds for the 
advancement of learning and entrusted to the 
library’s care. A Gutenberg Bible could stand 
handling, so sturdily was it made, whereas 
Sadleir’s brilliant run of yellow-backs, unique 
in the world, must be given the same care af- 
forded delicate instruments in the science lab- 
oratories, and even more because of the irre- 
placeableness of the books. 

It must be admitted that solution of the 
problem of conservation and service sometimes 
is impossible if the library has only a single 
copy of a book and in such condition as to per- 
mit only limited use. Then a duplicate reading 
copy is needed and these we are acquiring at 
UCLA as widely as possible. 

The Sadleir Collection is temporarily se- 
cured in a single room, shelved in order of its 
description in Michael Sadleir’s bibliographical 
catalog of his books.’ This catalog is so care- 
ful and complete that we have no need to du- 
plicate it in the public card catalog, although 
each author represented is given a card therein, 
referring the reader to the Sadleir bibliogra- 
phy. 

The Sadleir Collection is part of the Depart- 


* Michael Sadleir, XIX Century Fiction, a Bibli- 
ographical Record, Based on His Own Collection 
(Berkeley, Univ. of California Press, 1951), 2 v. 
Sadleir’s preface, “Passages from the Autobiography 
of a Bibliomanic,” is a masterpiece. 
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ment of Special Collections in the library, un- 
der the headship of Wilbur J. Smith, whose 
background as bookseller, writer, and trained 
librarian fitted him well for the custodianship 
of library materials needing special care. 
Eventually the books will be placed in a Vic- 
torian-furnished section of a newly located 
Special Collections area. We were unhappy 
about its present inappropriate housing when 
Sir Roger Makins, British Ambassador to the 
United States, chose the Sadleir Collection as 
one of the sights he wanted to see on an official 
visit to Los Angeles. Sir Roger is very tall, and 
I shall not forget the sight of him in the nar- 
now stack aisle, literally curled up with a good 
book. 

In 1952 the library published dedicatory ad- 
dresses given by David A. Randall, now cura- 
tor of rare books at Indiana University, and 
Frederick B. Adams, Jr., director of the Pier- 
pont Morgan Library. With a pamphlet cover 
by H. Richard Arc her in the mode of a yellow- 
back, the booklet wittily examines Sadleir’s 
collecting rationale and some of the scholarly 
uses of the books. Mr. Adams concludes: 
“Therefore I have no hesitation in pointing 
out that the UCLA Library has an obligation 
not simply to preserve this collection, but to 
keep it alive. It must be constantly nourished, 
cultivated by scholars, and supported in its 
natural growth.” 

This is being persistently done. On my buy- 
ing trip abroad last fall, I was able to acquire 
numerous items of desiderata which, though 
not in pristine condition, were the best to be 
had. The collection was also extended back- 
ward in time by the purchase of a private col- 
lection of 266 volumes of “penny-bloods,” 
many of the 1840's, including such titles as 
Fatherless Fanny, or a Young Lady’s First En- 
trance into Life; Straight Nell, Queen of the 
Highwaymen; and Women of London, Dis- 
closing the Trials and Temptations of a Wom- 
an’s Life, With Occasional Glimpses of a Fast 
Career. Also acquired were several hundred 
manuscript letters by Sadleir authors. 

It is not enough for a library merely to 
amass special collections. There must also be 
facilities for both conservation and service, 
and there must be artful librarians who can 
bridge the abyss between these two hard-to- 
reconcile functions of a research library. 
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THE WORLD WAKES UP TO READ 


WittiaM H. Carson, director of libraries of 
the Oregon State System of Higher Education, 
puts National Library Week in an interna- 
tional perspective. (Reprinted from the Ore- 
gon State College Library newsletter, April 
1958.) 

Why should this Library Week, superim- 
posed on a plethora of days and weeks, and 
crowding into a world surfeited with promo- 
tional gimmicks on behalf of practically every- 
thing, have received such phenomenal accept- 
ance? The artist who created the nationally 
adopted illustration for the Week has, I believe, 
caught the secret, or at least one aspect of it. 
His drawing shows our globe against a rather 
ominous background of the outer void, with 
our familiar continental land masses of the 
western world to the fore. Around this globe 
swoosh the words “Wake Up and Read,” large, 
dramatic, and definitely in orbit. 

Certainly this is a picture worth a million 
and dramatically suited to our 
space-minded age. Is it by accident or design, 
one wonders, that the only hint of light and 
cheer for this rather darkened globe lies on 
the western curve, far out over the Pacific? 
Hidden behind that curving contour lie the 
countries of Asia, with their teeming millions. 
Here, among these multitudes, many of whom 
have been illiterate, people are indeed waking 
up, in more ways than one. And much of that 
awakening, most of it possibly, is coming 
through reading. 

Much of this is happening through the 
sheer logic of events. Our country has, 
through its Point 4 program, contributed 
unilaterally to the awakening in the less liter- 
ate lands. So also has Russia with its equiva- 
lent programs. The chief agency of the en- 
lightenment, however, is the United Nations, 
through its great educational and scientific 
arm, Unesco. This international organization 
is effectively and quietly rolling back the dark 
curtain of ignorance that rests over all who 
have not mastered the mysteries of the printed 
word. 


words one 


Under Unesco international progress in all 
cultural and scientific matters has slowly but 
surely quickened. First, of course, must come 
the ability to read, and this is being achieved 


with a rapidity which is fraught with signifi- 
cance and, let us hope, promise for the cul- 
tural development of the whole world. Each 
year, reports Unesco, 25 million more people 
are learning to read and there are now 1300 
million literate persons in the world. 

To make the most of the newly acquired 
reading ability of many areas Unesco has a 
well-organized and broadly conceived pro- 
gram of public library development. This in- 
cludes study of the obstacles to library de- 
velopment, the cooperation 
among member states, and effective utilization 
of librarians and educators to develop trained 
key personnel to maintain and improve li- 
brary services. A part of this program was the 
publication, in 1949, of a Public Library 
Manifesto entitled “The Public Library: A 
Living Force for Popular Education.” This 
leaflet, published in five languages, is probably 
the most important and forward-looking short 
statement of the purpose and service of public 
libraries ever issued. Much of what it says 
has, in America, been taken for granted by 
all but benighted citizens. 

Through evolving public libraries the peo- 
ples of all the world are awakening through 
reading. It does not inevitably follow that 
this is good for the Western world, but it can 
be and will be if we continue the keen aware- 
ness of the importance of being better in- 
formed, which the enthusiastic acceptance of 
Library Week has demonstrated. If we do this, 
the artist of future library weeks can honestly 
let the sunshine of knowledge and the cheer- 
ful light of understanding through reading 
shine on all the peoples of our planet. 


promotion of 


NOW AVAILABLE 


HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
1958 Ed.—1248 pages—$10 copy. 
DIRECTORY FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


facilities for all handicapped 
third edition—$6.00 copy. 


GUIDE TO SUMMER CAMPS AND 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 
12th Ed.—$3.30, cloth; $2.20, paper 


TOYNBEE AND HISTORY, 
edited by Montagu 


a Toynbee evaluation—400 pages, $5 


PORTER SARGENT 


Educational publisher for 45 years 
tt Beacon St., Boston 
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By Roy Simpson Marsh September 
A courageous man and a great giant of a sled dog share 
danger and adventure in Alaska among the Eskimos and 
the exciting wildlife of the far North. Illustrated endsheets. 
Ages 12 to 16. $2.95 


AMERICAN WOMEN WHO SCORED FIRSTS 
By Aylesa Forsee October 


Profiles in discipline, courage, and hard work—a collection 
of the biographies of some of America’s most outstanding 
women: Marian Anderson, Amelia Earhart, Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Juliette Low, and others. Illustrated with line 
drawings. For girls 12 to 16. $2.95 


THE MYSTERY OF MARR’S HILL 


By Rene Prud’hommeaux September 


Outer spacemen hatch a fantastic plot to destroy the Earth 
and involve two adventuresome boys in this vivid science 
fiction story. For boys 12 to 16. $2.75 


FIGHT TEAM FIGHT 


By Joe Archibald September 


Another fine Archibald sports story about a college halfback 
struggling against the caste system, which is destroying fair 
competition on and off the playing field. For boys 12 to 
16. $2.75 


RHODA OF CYPRUS 
By Gladys Malvern October 


The moving story of a young girl who gives up her worldly 
possessions to share the life of the Apostles in the early days 
of Christianity. For girls 12 to 16. $2.75 


Adult Books for Young Adults 


PRINCESS MARGARET 


By Gordon Langley Hall October 
Lovely Princess Margaret of England is the heroine of this 
colorful, informal biography which will appeal to every teen 
age girl as well as adults. Illustrated. $3.50 


THE BRIDE LOOKS AHEAD 


By Judith Unger Scott October 
Courtship, engagement, the wedding, home buying, and all 
the problems, attitudes and expectations of marriage are 
maturely discussed by the popular author of CUES FOR 
CAREERS, MEMO FOR MARRIAGE, etc. $2.95 


CHECK YOUR STOCK ON 

A DREAM TO TOUCH by Anne Emery $2.75 

THE TENDER TIME by Denise Cass Brookman $2.75 
FRANCES BY STARLIGHT by Winifred E. Wise $2.75 
CATCHER’S CHOICE by Joe Archibald $2.75 
GOOD TROUPERS ALL by Gladys Malvern $2.95 
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PORTLAND DROPS TRANSACTION CARDS 


. . . by Bernarp Van Horne, librarian, Li- 
brary Association of Portland, Oregon 

The Library Association of Portland, Ore- 
gon, has discarded the transaction card for 
charging and gone back, or as we like to think 
of it as gone forward, to hand charging. With- 
out passing judgment or recommending our 
course to other libraries, our considered belief 
is that for service to our readers, the transac- 
tion card method of charging is not good 
enough. Of the two basic requirements for a 
charge system—title accountability and an 
overdue record—the transaction card fails 
completely on the first and does the second 
only moderately well. The savings and the ad- 
vantage of quick return to the shelves, while 
real, are not nearly so great as were believed. 

Needless to say, long consideration and 
study were given the problem. Alternatives 
were exhaustively studied. We have long been 
troubled by the cumulative effect of transac- 
tion cards on vur ability to produce a desired 
title or any information about it. Our library, 
like many others, has been plagued by rising 
book losses. In too many cases our people on 
public service desks doubted in good con- 
science their reports “the book is out.” The 


proportion of “not on shelves” had risen with 
the years. Errors were not found. The reserve 
system is no substitute for 24-hour informa- 


tion, and with transaction cards it is clumsy 
and inefficient. Our readers, respecting and lik- 
ing their librarians, take at face value their 
reports and must depend on our professional 
conscience that these reports are in fact true. 

Our experience since the abandonment of 
the transaction card in November 1957 has 
been short but startling. For one popular title, 
old but still popular (Gone with the Wind), 
on which we had assumed we were giving good 
service, only 5 copies of the 22 on the shelf 
list could be accounted for. This fact, for this 
title and others, should have been factors in 
the book buying over the years. Of 100 reserve 
cards in one week, 17 titles could not be found. 
With hand charging these are reported to the 
departments and notices are sent to those who 
left the cards. With transaction cards they 
might have been in the reserve file for months. 
Multiply these episodes by the days of the year 
and the number of readers! 


The board of directors accepted the fact that 
the abandonment of transaction cards would 
mean more personnel. This cost proved much 
less than we had anticipated. A better report 
on costs will be available with longer experi- 
ence since we are now in the busiest months 
and we have had to cope with the legacy of 
the transaction cards in an unwieldy delin- 
quent file. The Portland Central Library is 
among the most heavily used in the country. 
Aside from a high level of reference call, it 
circulates more than 600,000 books a year. It 
will be difficult to isolate charge system costs 
because of the concurrent sharp rise in all 
aspects of the use of the library but we can, 
even now, be sure that they are less than anti- 
cipated. 

Our readers, while surprised, were not un- 
pleased even though they could not all be told 
the complicated reasons for the change. We 
have lines, yes, but they move quickly and 
they are not frequent. No one is impatient. 
This may be an indication of fine relations 
between public and staff in this library or a 
reflection of the frequency with which all of 
us encounter lines in super markets and banks. 
Reserves here are heavy and the readers have 
expressed strong approval of the speed of re- 
porting on them. Our total number of reserves 
on file has greatly decreased. 

We are using the hand charge as a point 
of departure for improvements in the charge 
and registration systems. Three years ago we 
started re-registration of all borrowers on El- 
liott stencils and expect to use a permanent 
number for each borrower with periodic 
checks for address and status. We file our book 
cards and send overdue notices on a weekly 
basis. We will next try a two-week basis since 
this will reduce the number of files for search- 
ing. 

We have no qualms or regrets about the de- 
cision to drop transaction charging. We hope 
that further developments in the application 
of machines to charging will be found but we 
are convinced that to be acceptable to us they 
must provide information in a 24-hour period 
on the state of stock as well as due-date ac- 
counting. Meanwhile we plan for inventory 
this summer as the next major step in provid- 
ing accurate information for our readers. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL BARRIERS TO WEEDING 


by Frederick Wezeman 


Vr. Wezeman is associate professor in the 
University of Minnesota Library School. This 
article is based on a talk given to the branch 
personnel of the Minneapolis Public Library. 


“I’m giving you a bunch of roses for every 
time you broke my heart.” With these words 
Robert Maynard Hutchins, former chancellor 
of the University of Chicago, opened an ad- 
dress before the newspaper publishers of our 
country. I feel in somewhat the same mood 
when I speak to librarians about weeding. 
When the process of acquisition and prepa- 
ration of material for use is so expensive in 
terms of money and time, it is not surprising 
that weeding is frequently neglected. Most of 
the routine steps which are involved in placing 
materials on the shelves—the checking of bib- 
liographies, the cataloging and technical proc- 
must be duplicated in reverse in order 
to rid the library of material. Librarians pay 
lip service to the need for weeding, but too 


essing 


many public library book collections exhibit 
flagrant evidence of a lack of a rigorous 
weeding plan and policy. What are some of the 
barriers to weeding? The most frequently 
cited reason for not weeding is that we are 
too busy. There is no time to weed. However, 
we would find more time to weed if we real- 
ized how much it costs to keep a dead book on 
the shelf. A book dealer once told me that it 
cost forty cents per year to house a book. 
Certainly the dead, worthless, outdated books 
on our public library shelves cannot be housed 
for nothing. 

As librarians, we have memory associations 
with the older books. They represent events 
which loom large in our own experience— 
World War I, World War II, the depression, 
authors current and active during our days 
of greatest reading. Perhaps it is the textbook 
which we used in our high-school physics or 
general science class, or the book which on a 
previous occasion answered a reference ques- 
tion, and finally, of course, there are those 


books which we personally selected and cata- 
loged. It is difficult to discard old friends like 
these which remind us of the swift passage of 
time. 

As we grow older it is likely that our read- 
ing decreases and we rely more and more 
on knowledge we gained of books in previous 
years. We tend to spend less time keeping up 
with the current output of the publishers. We 
spend little time browsing in bookstores. If 
we had a greater involvement with new books, 
the outdated material would become more no- 
ticeable and would be weeded more frequently. 

Librarians somtimes fail to grasp the con- 
cept of what, for want of a better term, I call 
the “universe of bibliography.” We forget that 
the present book collection we are dealing with 
was assembled in a far from objective manner. 
All sorts of variables were at work. How much 
money did we have? At what time of the year 
was the book purchased? Did other titles on 
the same subject appear at the same time? 
Was there a particular interest in the subject 
at the time? Was the book reviewed in a book 
selection tool used by the library? What were 
the interests of the book selector at that time? 

Thus the presence of a book on our shelves 
involves a great many chance considerations. 
The books which comprise the typical public 
library collection represent at best only a small 
sample of the large number of books in exist- 
ence. When we consider how haphazard the se- 
lection process is in its entirety and what a 
small sampling we have of the universe of 
books, we will not consider it such a serious 
matter to discard those items in our bookstock 
which have outlived their usefulness in the 
library. 

In spite of all the talk about cooperation, 
libraries and librarians are still bibliographic 
isolationists. We think in terms not of the uni- 
verse of bibliography, but of the small sample 
of books which we happen to have under our 
thumb. With only modest efforts at coopera- 
tion most public libraries could greatly in- 
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crease their book resources. Public libraries 
refuse to spend any appreciable sums of 
money for modern communication and mes- 
senger services which would make readily 
available to their customers the book resources 
of other libraries. Our bibliographic isola- 
tionism reinforces the psychological barriers 
to weeding. It is also a professional disgrace. 

We do not realize the bad impression cre- 
ated by shelves cluttered with old, outdated, 
useless material. Many of our customers do 
not complain—they just stay away. If a retail 
store permitted its inventory to deteriorate 
constantly or failed to keep its inventory up to 
date it would soon end in bankruptcy. To my 
mind a half-empty shelf is far better than a 
shelf chuck-full, with one half of the books 
prime candidates for the discard bin. If a cus- 
tomer enters a public library and finds useless 
material on the shelves he gets a bad impres- 
sion, whereas, if he finds nothing he may as- 
sume that the good material is all circulating. 

Another psychological barrier to weeding is 
the conservationist idea so strongly ingrained 
in the thinking of many librarians. Sometimes 
this is referred to as the squirrel instinct. Li- 
brarians tend to belong to an acquisitive soci- 
ety. We find it difficult to look upon books as 
non-durable products. In an economy of super 
abundance, we still tend to consider books in 
the light of economic scarcity. Americans dis- 
card cans, bottles, automobiles, old highways, 
and buildings by the thousands, but some li- 
brarians cannot throw away a book, I have 
often thought that at the time a student in li- 
brary school takes his oral examination for the 
Master’s Degree, we should ask the student to 
chop up a book, tear up a book, or throw one 
in a wastebasket—hard. An interne from the 
medical school could stand by with a sphyg- 
momanometer and take the student’s blood 
pressure and if book discarding seemed to be 
too great an emotional experience, we would 
ask the student to practice a bit on this art of 
librarianship. The cheapest, most effective, but 
often least used piece of library equipment is 
the wastebasket. 

Would it not be a good idea for some of our 
book selection tools to emphasize weeding? 
From time to time the librarian could be given 
suggestions as to specific titles which should 
no longer be in the collection. For example The 
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Booklist might list in each issue those titles 
suggested for purchase twenty-five years ago 
(1933) which should now be considered for 
discard. 

As librarians are often unaware of the uni- 
verse of bibliography, they also are often un- 
aware of the universe of their clientele. In 
almost all cases a public library’s customers 
are only a small sample of its potential cus- 
tomers. A change in the nature of the book 
stock coupled with a vigorous advertising or 
promotion campaign could change the library 
clientele drastically. Sometimes we keep a book 
on the shelf because a very small percentage 
of our customers use it and tell us about their 
preferences. Sometimes we fail to add items to 
the book stock because we say there is no de- 
mand. But is it not possible that the present 
state of our book stock has discouraged the 
customer who might have other interests and 
other needs? In short, we must be aware not 
only of our present relatively small sample of 
customers from the entire universe of custom- 
ers, but also of the relationship of our inven- 
tory to this situation. 

Obviously some books can be weeded from 
the collection without the extensive use of bib- 
liographical tools. A title such as Principles of 
Electrical Engineering published in 1911 needs 
no bibliographic checking. Duplicate copies of 
best-selling fiction of another day can also be 
discarded with little or no bibliographic work. 
This rough weeding can be done quickly and 
the books placed on a “weeding shelf” where 
some other member of the staff can double 
check the weeding selections. The final step in 
the weeding process can be a more carefully 
discriminating one in which the librarian must 
make use of bibliographic aids to determine the 
value of the particular book to the collection 
and the advisability of discarding the book. 
Whenever the reading guidance process takes 
us to the stack area we can pick out a book or 
two for the “weeding shelf.” Pages and clerical 
personnel at the charging desk can be in- 
structed to pick out books which they consider 
candidates for the “weeding shelf.” We took the 
books in one by one and we can discard them 
one by one. In some cases the weeding has 
been so long delayed and neglected that it be- 
comes a major task involving extra personnel 
rather than a day-to-day process of keeping the 
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collection in a presentable condition. 

Dead, outdated books are not only costly 
to house, but they obstruct the work of the li- 
brary in many ways, and like the proverbial 
barnacles on a ship they will in time slow the 
public library down to a dead walk. Public li- 
brary service is a product we are proud of and 
which we feel is worthy of adequate tax sup- 
port. Sometimes when I examine the condition 
of the book collection in a public library I am 
convinced that the greatest enemies of the pub- 
lic library are the librarians themselves. How 
can we expect the public to get excited about 
books and public library service when we dem- 
onstrate by the condition of the book stock our 
lack of professional pride and standards? 
What about our stewardship of public office? 
Are we really too busy? How much support 
would the park department receive if it per- 
mitted the golf courses to be overrun with 
weeds? If we are to sell the idea of the public 
library as the information and bibliographic 
center of the community, then it is our profes- 
sional responsibility to maintain a book col- 
lection of which we and our community can 
truly be proud. 


NEW ... already in demand: 
HOMEMAKING FOR 


TEEN-AGERS, BOOK Il 


By McDermott and Nicholas 


NEW in °58—the 
homemaking book for 


only up-to-date 
general 
senior high students. Future 
homemakers are shown practical 
ways of managing the home, 
meals, wardrobes. Emphasis is 
on personality development, liv- 
ing with others. Excellent illus- 
trations—many in full color 
keep interest alive throughout 728 
stimulating pages. $4.96 
Homemaking for 


Teen-Agers, Book I $3.60 


YOUTH AT THE WHEEL 2) Harold T. Glenn 


New in °'58-—Comprehensive, every phase of driving— 
automobile, laws, safety, car care, etc. Written for 
teen-agers, 416 pages, over 650 illustrations. $3.60 


LEATHERCRAFT By Groneman 


New—different! Shows how to select materials, work 
leather, tools, plus plans for leather projects. 


$1.95(pa) $3.68(hb) 
DRESS By Bess V. Ocerke 


Style, sewing, wardrobe. 


WATCH REPAIR By Harold C. Kelly 


Answers watch and clock repair problems, with in- 
teresting history, mechanics of horology and theo- 
retical survey. $4.95 
FREE! Send for new Bennett 'S8-'59 catalog 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., INC. 


408 Duroe Bidg. Peoria, Illinois 


$4.16 


FREE on REQUEST 


GENERAL CATALOG 


100 PAGES 


1958 


Also available. 
50 supplementary catalogs covering 50 
subjects. Partial list given on outside 
back cover of general catalog. 


ngs COLLEGE 
BOOK CO. 
COLUMBUS 1, OHIO Dept W 


MILLION BOOKS IN STOCK 
MANY OUT OF PRINT TITLES INCLUDED 


eV 


Available in the fall— 
U. S. GOVERNMENT SERIALS & PERIODICALS 


@ Annotated guide to the hundreds of periodicals and serials is 
sued by the Federal Government Agencies. 

@ Emphasis on special contents of periodicals and important sub 
series within the various main series 
Pre-publication price: $15 for the basic volume. Revised pages 
service will be available during 1959 and 1960 to keep the basic 


volume up-to-date 


A limited number of subscriptions still available 


for— 
U. S. GOVERNMENT STATISTICS 

@ Annotated guide to over 1000 publications containing recurring 
statistical data issued by the various Government agencies. 
@ Detailed subject index to enable quick location of sources for 
desired statistical data 

Price: $30, which covers the basic volume plus revised pages 
service during 1958. Revised pages will also be available during 
1959 and 1960 


U. S$. GOVERNMENT RELEASES 


@ Annotated guide to over 800 periodical releases, both ephemera! 
and of permanent value, 


Price: $30, which covers the basic volume plus revised pages 
service during 1958. Revised pages will also be available during 
1959 and 1960 


10% discount allowed on all cash orders. 


DOCUMENTS INDEX 


Box 453 Arlington 10, Virginia 
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Visitors from more than fifty nations have come to the Educational Materials Library in 


Washington, D.C. 


EDUCATORS’ TREASURE-TROVE 


In the Office of Education is a small library 
that caters to the world. From Viet-Nam, Fin- 
land, Chile, New Zealand, Ghana, from Maine 
and New Mexico, Idaho and Illinois, from all 
over the nation and all over the world visitors 
to the Educational Materials Laboratory come 
to explore a treasure-trove of up-to-date text- 
books and other educational materials. 

Since it opened in the spring of 1953, more 
than 3500 persons have visited this laboratory 
in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. About 60 per cent of them have been 
from foreign nations. 

The biggest influx is of Department of State 
grantees under Teacher Education and Inter- 
change programs and International Coopera- 
tion Administration participants in educa- 
tional training. Main visitors’ season is late 
summer and early fall—more than 400 per- 
sons came to the laboratory one September, for 
example. 

Among foreign visitors have been Hon. 
Chief J. A. O. Odebiyu, Minister of Education, 
Western Region, Nigeria; the Venerable 
Huot-Tath, Cambodia’s Inspector General of 
Buddhist Education; and Mme. Ludmila Du- 
brovina, Deputy Minister of Education, Russia 
Republic of the Soviet Union. A German Com- 
mittee on Consolidated Schools and Commu- 
nity Participation in School Affairs—a mayor, 
city treasurer, doctor, county commissioner, 
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and educators—came to see textbooks for ideas 
on new materials they would like to develop 
for their schools back home. An official of 
the Korean Ministry of Education, an I.C.A. 
fellow from Paraguay’s new educational ma- 
terials center, a representative of the Thailand 
Ministry of Education’s Textbook Section, 
foreign book publishers, educational and cul- 
tural officers from foreign embassies in Wash- 
ington—these, too, have come to examine 
some of the tools of education used in the 
United States. 

Americans destined for 
ments with the Technical Cooperation Pro- 
grams have come to list materials for their 
own future reference. Office of Education spe- 
cialists have cooperated with the laboratory 
staff in compiling suggested lists to help the 
1.C.A. establish “materials centers” in several 
of its 36 missions. 

Groups of high-school teachers who had 
been asked to recommend new textbooks, in- 
service teacher groups accompanied by their 
supervisors, and teachers attending summer 
school in the Washington area all have found 
the Educational Materials Laboratory useful. 
Quite a few parents come to the laboratory, 


overseas assign- 


too. 


Publishers sometimes refer persons to this 
laboratory who have inquired about some of 
their books. An artist who had been assigned 
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to illustrate textbooks came to study trends in 
that field. 

About 6500 books are now in the collection, 
which is organized under the Office of Educa- 
tion’s Division of International Education. The 
majority of the volumes are elementary and 
secondary textbooks and reference works. 
There also are recent books on teaching meth- 
ods, curriculum development, and educational 
psychology and philosophy. 

Most of the books are provided by a total of 
94 book publishing companies. Included are 
49 members of the American Textbook Pub- 
lishers Institute, through which arrangements 
were made for the establishment of the labora- 
tory. The publishers’ representatives keep the 
shelves stocked with their latest and best books, 
and periodic weeding makes the additions pos- 
sible. 

Besides the books, there are many other edu- 
cational materials. These come from varied 
sources including government agencies such as 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, state depart- 
ments of education, city school systems, I.C.A. 
missions abroad, and organizations such as the 
National Education Association, Science Re- 


search Associates, and the Association for 
Childhood Education International. Some of 
the foreign visitors have sent materials from 
their countries after returning home. 

Considerable material about education in 
foreign countries, as well as life and customs 
there, is in the laboratory’s “country file.” 
Government bulletins, reports of studies, and 
materials prepared abroad under the I.C.A. are 
included. Educators from the United States 
who have been recruited to teach abroad use 
the country file frequently. It also is used often 
by the laboratory staff in answering thousands 
of requests from schools in the United States 
for information on sources of materials to im- 
prove their teaching about other countries. 

The laboratory receives numerous written 
requests referred from abroad by the I.C.A., 
Unesco, and embassies. Among these have been 
requests for‘a list of materials for a literacy 
and adult education program, simply-worded 
instructions for drying food, and sources of 
maps and globes printed in Arabic. The major 
work, however, is with the people who come in 
person. The laboratory staff attempts to make 
their stay both interesting and profitable. 
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califone proudly introduces 
the AUDIO CENTER moe: 12mH8 


America’s first Classroom and Library transcription 


playing phonograph designed for group listening! 


P 
itor h atta 


taal 
Library Net 


$269.25 
$179.50 


Write for FREE Catalog 
Dept. ALA-6 


califone 


CORPORATION 
1041 NO. SYCAMORE AVE. HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. 


Permanent or able, the AUDIO CENTER 
provides the ultimate in convenience 

and simplicity of operation for the 
Classroom or Library. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





PARTNERS 
IN PROGRESS! 


\ 
ceawteene® 


THE LIBRARIAN WHO MAKES 
HER BINDER A PARTNER 
HAS MUCH TO GAIN! 


@ The truth of this statement is best 


illustrated by those libraries where 
rebinding has been done by reputable 
Certified Members of the Library Bind- 
ing Institute. Here you find books con- 
served in the best tradition at a cost 
representing greatest possible economy. 
Working so closely and in the best 
interests — of the librarian and her 
collection, the binder has truly become 
a partner in progress. 


Your Certified Library Binder, who 
rebinds and prebinds your books, and 
the Library Binding Institute have a 
program for helping you get more 
from your binding dollar. 


As a source of information, Library 
Binding Institute is ready to provide 
you with educational literature, 
colored slides and fund raising posters. 
Why not write today for complete 
details. There is no obligation. 


WASHINGTON 
REPORT 


by Germaine Krettek 


LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 


4 milestone in the history of the Library Serv- 
ices Act was reached on July 18 when the Labor- 
Health, Education, and Welfare Appropriations 
Bill passed both houses of Congress. Included in 
this bill is an appropriation of six million dollars 
for grants for rural library services. This is twice 
as much as was recommended in the President’s 
budget of last January and the largest amount 
appropriated thus far under the Act, but is still 
one and one-half million dollars below the full 
amount authorized, seven and one-half million 
dollars. 

When the Appropriations Bill passed the 
House in April it provided five million dollars 
for the LSA program, a two million dollar in- 
crease over the budget recommendation. In the 
Senate, this amount was further raised by one 
million dollars, the increase was sustained in the 
House-Senate Conference and approved by both 
the House and Senate on July 18. 

This concrete evidence of strong congressional 
approval of the LSA program points up the 
value of projects for rural library extension 
being conducted by 50 states and territories. 

It is hoped that the next Congress will appro- 
priate the full seven and one-half million dollars 
authorized by this Act. 

All representatives and one-third of the sena- 
tors will be running for re-election this fall. Now 
is the time to talk to candidates, both new ard 
old, about adequate funds for the Library Serv- 
ices Act. Try to arrange opportunities for them 
to see your extension program in operation as 
they travel about the state on campaign trips. 


DEPOSITORY LIBRARY LAW 


A final hearing on the bill to revise the de- 
pository library law was held in Washington on 
June 19. Testifying in support of the bill for 
ALA were Benjamin Powell, librarian, Duke 
University and chairman of ALA’s Public Docu- 
ments Committee; Roger McDonough, director, 
New Jersey State Library; and Jerome Wilcox, 
librarian, City College, New York City. Arthur 
H. Parsons, Jr., director, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, was unable to be present but submitted a 
statement which was made a part of the printed 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 
10 State Street 


hearings. 


Boston 9, Mass. On June 25, Representative Wayne Hays (D., 
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Ohio) introduced a revised bill, H.R.13140. The 
bill passed the House on July 21 without amend- 
ment. 

It is hoped the Senate will accept the House 
bill so that this legislation can be enacted before 
Congress adjourns. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT 


Two amendments to the Mutual Security Act 
of 1958 (H.R.12181), which passed both houses 
on June 27, are of significance to librarians. An 
amendment introduced by Senator Mike Mans- 
field (D., Mont.), makes possible the continued 
financing of the Informational Media Guaranty 
Program. This program is designed to permit the 
free flow of American books, periodicals, and 
motion pictures into dollar-short countries with- 
out unnecessary currency restrictions. 

The other amendment was introduced by Rep- 
resentative John Dingell (D., Mich.) and author- 
izes the appropriation of counterpart currencies 
to collect, collate, translate, abstract, and dis- 
seminate scientific and technological information. 
The foreign currencies authorized to be used are 
those generated under Public Law 480 relating 
to the sale of agricultural surpluses. The bill 
specifically requires that these currencies be 
appropriated before they can be used for this 
unlikely, therefore, that these 
before the next 


purpose. It is 
funds will be made available 
Congress. 


COMMISSION ON COUNTRY LIFE 


Hearings on H.R.11844, introduced by Repre- 
sentative Brooks Hays (D., Ark.), began July 9 
before the Family Farms Subcommittee of the 
House Agriculture Committee. Representative 
Clark W. Thompson (D., Tex.) is chairman of 
the Subcommittee. Similar bills have been intro- 
duced in the Senate by Republican senators 
Flanders of Vermont and Cooper and Morton of 
Kentucky. 

ALA has filed a statement in support of this 
legislation to establish a “second” Presidential 
Commission on Country Life. The first Com- 
mission was appointed 50 years ago, in August 
1908, by President Theodore Roosevelt. The bill 
provides for the creation of a 25-man commis- 
sion to make a two-year study of the develop- 
ment of rural areas which will help the nation 
to act wisely in this time of unprecedented 
change in country community living. 


AGING 
A number of bills providing for holding a 
White House Conference on Aging and for estab- 
lishing a Bureau on Aging in the Department of 


BUDGET- SAVING 
PRES'CRIPTION 


af 


Do your books suffer 

from internal injuries, such 

as broken bindings — loose signatures 

and pages? There is no better remedy 

than Bind-Art Adhesive. Bind-Art 

provides a simple cure that leaves 

no stiffness in joints . . . dries flexible 
and transparent. 


Get Bind-Art Adhesive today in the 
big new 12 oz. applicator bottle! 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES 
88 E. Alpine St., Newark 5, N. J. 
1888 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Health, Education, and Welfare were introduced 
in the Eighty-fifth Congress. Hearings were held 
by the House Committee on Education and La- 
bor’s Subcommittee on Safety and Compensation. 
H.R.9822, introduced by Representative John 
Fogarty (D., R.I.), to provide for a White House 
Conference on Aging, has been reported by the 
Subcommittee. 


COLLEGE HOUSING LOANS 


An amendment to the Housing Act authorizes 
increased funds for college housing and author- 
izes long-term federal loans at low interest rates 
for the construction of new, or the rehabilitation 
of existing classrooms, laboratories, and aca- 
demic facilities. ALA presented testimony to sup- 
port of this new title in the assumption that the 
term “academic facilities” includes libraries. On 
July 11, the Senate passed S.4035, a general 
housing bill, and the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee is currently holding hearings 
on a number of housing bills incorporating a 
similar provision. ALA filed a statement for in- 
corporation in the House hearings. 
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PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 


Ruth A. White becomes assistant to the execu- 
tive secretary of PLA on September 1, coming 
to the position from the Detroit Public Library. 

Miss White has her B.S. from Ohio State Uni- 
versity and her B.S. in L.S. from Western Re- 
serve. Following her graduation, she served as 
school librarian for some years, and then joined 
the U. S. Coast Guard as Communications 
Officer. She was librarian of the Chula Vista 
(Calif.) Public Library from 1947 to 1951, and 
then librarian in 
Tokyo, where she worked for two years. Just 
prior to joining the staff of the Detroit Public 
Library, she was librarian of the Chippewa Falls 
(Wis.) Public Library. 

Her background of experience fits her pecul- 
iarly well for the work in the PLA office, since 
she has had experience both in public libraries 
and with the armed forces. Her major responsi- 
bilities in the office will be the preparation of 
the Public Library Department for the ALA 
Bulletin and the compiling of PL Reporters. 

The has 
Dorothy Smith’s transfer to the Library 
istration Division. 


became a special services 


since Mrs. 
A dmin- 


position been vacant 


ELECTION RESULTS 

The new vice president and president-elect of 
PLA is James E. Bryan, director of the Newark 
(N.J.) Public Library. Mr. Bryan has been a 
councilor and board member of the division, and 
has long experience in public libraries. He has 
been active particularly in the fields of finance 
and buildings. He is a past-president of the New 
Jersey Library Association. 


The American Association of Library 
elected the following slate of officers: First vice presi- 
dent: Mrs. J. Henry Mohr, president, San Francisco 
Library Commission. Second vice president: Helen A. 
Ridgway, chief, Bureau of Library Services, State 
Department of Education, Hartford, Conn. Secretary: 
Mrs. Samuel Berg, Lake County Board, Munster, Ind. 
Treasurer: Mrs. J. R. Sweasy, Carnegie-Lawther 
Library Board, Red Wing, Minn. 

New officers of the Armed Forces Librarians Sec- 
tion are Elizabeth Kennedy, Center Librarian, U.S. 
Naval Training Center, San Diego, Calif., vice presi- 


Trustees 
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dent. Elizabeth C. Fuller, Command Librarian Head- 
quarters Tactical Air Command, Langley Air Force 
Base, Virginia, secretary. Mrs. Helen E. Hendrick, 
District Librarian, Eleventh Naval District, San Diego, 
director. 
PL REPORTER 

PL Reporter No. 8 will be based on the LAD 
conference meetings at which building plans 
were presented and criticized. It is hoped that 
sketches of the plans themselves may be repro- 
duced, together with the comments made on 
them at the meetings. The number will prob- 
ably be issued about the first of the year. 

Future plans for the PL Reporter include one 
on support of library programs by lay groups. 


ee 


a ee 


by Shirley Ellis 
THE LIBRARY AND THE FILM SOCIETY 

As a recent arrival on the film society scene li- 
braries are rapidly discovering the potentialities 
of an active partnership in local film affairs. The 
nature and extent of the cooperation between 
the library and film society varies with every 
situation, but the opinion among libraries which 
have engaged in such cooperation is unanimous. 
It has resulted in a very positive contribution 
to the cultural life of the community. 

In Highland Park, IIL, the Highland Park 
Film Society has been the only source in several 
surrounding towns for viewing old and new film 
classics, experimental and documentary films. 
Since 1951 it has offered eight programs of 
features plus shorts every year. This meant that 
for an annual membership fee of $6.00 anyone 
in the area could see such films as The Ox-bow 
Incident, Day of Wrath, Shoeshine, All Quiet on 
the Western Front, Picture in Your Mind, and 
Communications Primer. Viewers could be part 
of a smaller core group, the Film Analysis Work- 
shop, which met separately each month to dis- 
cuss films and film making. There was a near 
crisis, however, in raising enough memberships 
to cover the costs of the proposed 1956-57 pro- 
grams. The Society attributed this to its meet 
ing place, which was unsuitable in many ways 
yet it was the best they could locate. 

Understanding the Society's 


purpose and 
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plight, Martha Bartlett, librarian of the High- 
land Park Public Library, felt that the library’s 
small but excellent auditorium might be more 
appropriate for their screenings. Talks between 
her and Society officers led to a proposal which 
she presented to the library board; beginning in 
the fall of 1957 the library agreed to furnish its 
auditorium month. Since the 
programs extend beyond closing hours, it was 
understood that the Society would be responsible 
for locking up. The library also makes a pro- 
jector available to the Society. Information about 
film programs is included in the weekly library 
publicity releases, and information and member- 
ship subscriptions are available at the main desk. 
For the 1957-58 series a bibliography on the 
background and history of films as well as se- 
lected titles concerned with individual films was 
prepared cooperatively with the Society and dis- 
tributed to members. Some of the books listed 
were displayed. The library offered to obtain 
titles it did not have, upon request, from the 
state library. 

Since the advent of the generous assistance, 
the Society has more than doubled its member- 
ship and, significantly enough, changed its name 
to the North Shore Film Society. Of the library’s 
dividend in this venture, Miss Bartlett says: 


two evenings a 


Undoubtedly, attendance at the programs made many 
people aware of some of the services of the library 
of which they had not known. The publicity also 
probably brought the library to the attention of 
newcomers to the town, even if they did not subscribe 
to the series. . . . If one of the purposes of a library 
is to support insofar as it is able, the cultural life 
of the community, then I feel that we performed a real 
service. . . . We enjoyed having the Society use our 
facilities. 


In Elmhurst, 'Il., Friends of the Library, with 
the encouragement of the library board, have 
sponsored two foreign film series. Their commit- 
tee was responsible for the selection of films, the 
screenings, and the details of reservations and 
tickets. The library provided a meeting room, 
projector, and staff assistance on film informa- 
tion and reservations. Series tickets, for $2.00 
one year and $3.00 the next, covered a $1.00 
membership in Friends of the Library and the 
cost of film rentals. Each series consisted of five 
programs, with films such as Bicycle Thief, The 
Baker’s Wife, The Battleship Potemkin, and 
Flamenco. Ruth Strand, the librarian of Elm- 
hurst Public Library, comments of the project: 


We felt that the series was successful—it gave our 
town a unique cultural program, interested new 
patrons in the library, and added new members to our 
Friends of the Library group. 


BUDGET- SAVING 
PRESCRIPTION 


(nay 


(way 


No need to suffer 

with worn, tore or broken 

book spines. Simple, effective 
treatment with Book-Aid Tape restores 
complete health. Not just temporary 
relief . . . but a permanent cure! 


Don't let your books suffer a day 
longer. Get Book-Aid Tape, available 
in a variety of sizes and colors. 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES 
88 E. Alpine St., Newark 5, N. J. 
1888 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


A third series is scheduled for this fall. 

Still another pattern of cooperation was es- 
tablished in Kalamazoo, Mich. A number of in- 
dividuals who had been booking films independ- 
ently for small private screenings decided to 
start a film society and called in Martin Cohen, 
community group counselor of the Kalamazoo 
Public Library, to assist in its formation. He 
became a member of the group and helped to 
organize the Nickelodeon Society. The first meet- 
ing was held last February and The Promoter, 
Ugetsu, and Alexander Nevsky were chosen for 
the spring screenings. By May the membership, 
at $6.00 a person for six films, had grown from 
34 to 86. Monthly programs are scheduled for 
this fall, the membership is still growing, and the 
Society, originally having showings in a private 
home, now rents an auditorium. The library pro- 
vides much of the information needed for film 
selection and furnishes, for a fee, projection 
service (as it does for other community organiza- 
tions). While acknowledging that this society 
might have been founded without library partici- 
pation, because there were a number of people 
in the group quite sophisticated about film, 
Martin Cohen feels: 


That the library with its resources of catalogs and 
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background materials, its audio-visual equipment, its 
know-how and experience has been of positive value 
to the group. 


It is interesting that none of these libraries has 
a film collection, yet by assuming an active role 
in local film societies, each has been able to help 
increase public awareness and discrimination of 
film as an art. 


GOODS 
AND GADGETS 


GADGET OF THE MONTH 
In response to the many librarians 
written to inquire about the availability of a 
practical microfilm hand reader, an announce- 
ment is made of the Opta Vue Microfilm Reader 
Model “F,” which is illustrated above. It can be 
used for scanning cards, has interchangeable op- 
tics, uses its own light source or an available 
optical illuminator, and can be had in 8X cover- 
ing a 1” field, or 12X covering a 5” field; it 
has adjustable lock-ring focusing and a pressure 
plate which grips firmly without scratching. The 
cost is $29.50. Optics Manufacturing Corp., S. E. 
Corner Amber and Willard Sts., Philadelphia 34. 


who have 


ANOTHER LOW-PRICED 
MICROFILM reader, 
which is a _ portable 
unit (weight 5 
pounds), enlarges the 
full microfilm frame 
onto an 8” x 8” 
screen. Its magnifica- 
tion is approximately 
8X. A 50-watt lamp 
is used, which re- 
quires no cooling sys- 
tem. Closed dimensions of the reader are 12” 
x 9” x 4”. $59.50. The Filmsort Co., Pearl River, 
N.Y. 

GAYLORD announces a new Multi-Copy Over- 
due Notice which gives space for as many as six 
book listings. One typing gives six completed 
forms. Gaylord Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and 
Stockton, Calif. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC book charging that photo- 
graphs both the borrower and the book charg- 
ing information is announced by Radiant Manu- 
facturing Corp. No special lighting is required, 
and the cards and the borrower are photo- 
graphed on a single 
frame of microfilm. 

Made available 

through exclusive 

Regiscope_ distribut- 

ors, the 
available anywhere in 

the states on either a 

lease or purchase 

basis, which covers 

not only the Regi- 

itself but all 

service and mainte- 

nance required at 

only $15.00 per 

month. For more in- 

formation, write to 

Regiscope _ Division, 

Radiant Manufacturing Corp., 8220 N. 
Ave., Morton Grove, Ill. 


system is 


scope 


Austin 


MIMEOGRAPH with paste ink on a machine de- 
signed like a printing press with two cylinders 
oscillating 
ink roller. Copy is 
claimed to be clean 
and sharp with none 
of the “fuzziness” 
usually associated 
with mimeographing. 
Other printing press 
features include 
three-minute color change, 
automatic feed and cut-off counter, and economy 
of space (no more than a standard typewriter). 
The new principle eliminates clogged drums, 
messy ink pads, and inking with a brush. Ma- 
chines are available with or without automatic 
inking, hand-operated or electrical. Information 
can be obtained from a local distributor, or by 
writing to Bohn Duplicator Corp., 444 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16. 


and an 


accurate registration, 


PAGES FROM BOOKS can be copied in eight sec- 
onds with the new Thermo-Fax Premier copying 
machine. It will accommodate books up to two 
inches thick and is a one-step, dry method of 
making direct copies. There are no chemical 
solutions, no special negatives or masters. Infor- 
mation may be obtained by calling a Thermo- 
Fax Sales Corporation in any city, or writing to 
Thermo-Fax, Minnesota Mining and Manufactur- 
ing Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. 
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A PUBLIC RELATIONS SERVICE designed for pub- 
lic libraries, school, armed forces, and college 
libraries is available in a wide selection of post- 
ers, book marks, and post cards printed in colors 
and attractively designed. The posters, 75 in all, 


WHAT'S AHEAD 'N . 


SCIENCE ? 


are 9” x 12” in the quantity needed to cover the 
library territory. They are ideal for display in 
the library, in stores, banks, and community cen- 
ters. A catalog is available from Libri-Posters, 
Haddon Wood Ivins, 214 W. Second St., Plain- 
field, N.J. 


BOOKS PROCESSED, cataloged, and ready for 
shelving—all librarians have to do is order the 
books. Two services are offered: 1) processed 
and cataloged books, giving libraries the ad- 
vantages of mass processing and 2) custom pro- 
cessing and cataloging for those whose systems 
require special handling. Another service in- 
cludes booklists, complete with reviewer recom- 
mendations, set up for easy ordering. Write for 
the brochure giving complete description of serv- 
ices to Alanar Book Processing Corp., 109 
Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N.J. 


ERRATA 


Under the heading “Importers” in The Guide to 
Library Equipment and Supplies in the July- 
August issue, please add: 

DAUB, Albert & Company, Inc., 257 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10. 


Under “Microtext” please add: 


MICROCARD FOUNDATION, P.O. Box 2145, 
Madison 5, Wis. 2 


Under “Microtext” please change the address 
of the MICROCARD CORPORATION to West 
Salem, Wis. 


Under “Magnifiers” please add: MICRO- 
CARD READER CORP., West Salem, Wis. 


BUDGET- SAVING > 
© PRESCRIPTION 


Transparent Book Spray 


Plasti-Lac Spray replaces 

old fashioned remedies. Simple 
“spray on” protection preserves call 
numbers... absorbs wear and abrasion 
. .. guards against damage caused 

by weather .. . liquids... stains... 
perspiration from the hands. 
Completely transparent — will not 
crack, peel or yellow with age. 


Get Plasti-Lac Spray today .. . in 
the big new 16 oz. spray dispenser. 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES 


88 E. Alpine St., Newark 5,N. J 
1888 So. Sepulvede Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif 


Altair Call Number 


Stamping Machine 


for speedy and accurate stamping up ‘to 
three lines of catalog numbers and char- 
acters on the spine of new or rebound 
books. 
Our machine is widely used by libraries. 
PLEASE WRITE FOR DETAILED 
QUOTATION 


ALTAIR MACHINERY CORPORATION 
55 Vandam Street New York 13, N.Y. 





CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


FOR SALE 


SEARCH SERVICE is one of our specialties. 
Foreign books and periodicals current and out- 
of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and 
rebind leather and cloth books for a few cents 
each. 16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery 
leather. In use by rare book departments of many 
great libraries. Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 
1889. Largest and best selections anywhere. 
Please send us your list of Duplicates for Sale. 
Abrahams Magazine Service, Serials Dept., 56 E. 
13th St., New York 3. 


OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Spe- 
cialists in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger; Essay & Gen. 
Lit.; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; Biography; 
Lamont; Speech; etc. . . .). Want lists invited. 
23 East 4th St., New York 3. 

FILMS for Public Libraries on Art, Litera- 
ture, Music, Public Affairs. Write for FREE 
Film List: BRANDON FILMS, INC., Dept. 
ALA, 200 West 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


POSITIONS OPEN ants nine 
LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, col- 
leges, public and technical libraries, etc., CRU- 
SADE, largest magazine of educational opportu- 
nities also contains Administrative positions, 
Summer Jobs, Graduate Awards and Student Aid. 
No fees. Apply direct. Highly recommended 
since 1952. Members’ qualifications, school and 
library vacancies listed FREE. This is an im- 
portant publication for you and your library. 
1 issue, $1.00; 12 issues, yearly, $5.00. NEW 
GRADUATE AWARD DIRECTORY. First com- 
pilation of Graduate Awards ever prepared for 
librarians and educators to subsidize the continua- 
tion of their education in over 320 Universities, 42 
States and 31 Foreign Countries. (Stipends $200- 
$10,000.) Complete and specific information. 
Price $2.00. CRUSADE, Dept. AL, Box 99, 
Greenpt. Sta., Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

LIBRARIES seeking professional staff will 
find Library Placement Exchange an effective 
contact and recruitment medium. Each $12.00 
subscription permits a library to advertise free 
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an unlimited number of job vacancies. Semi- 
monthly; nationwide. LPE, Dept. 1, Box 172, 
Ben Franklin Sta., Wash., 4, D.C. 


east 
WANTED CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN with de- 


gree or professional experience for active chil- 
dren’s room in a library serving a population of 
17,000. Village on Long Island Sound with good 
commuting to New York City. Salary about 
$5000, 36 hr. week, Retirement, one month vaca- 
tion, civil service. Larchmont Public Library, 
Larchmont, N.Y. 

JUNIOR LIBRARIANS. College graduation 
plus Master’s in Library Science. Salary $4704- 
$5664. No experience necessary. Credit on salary 
scale for experience. General public service 
work. Suburban community of 30,000, thirty 
miles from N.Y.C. Write: Orrin B. Dow, Director, 
Farmingdale Public Library, Farmingdale, L.L., 
N.Y. 

LIBRARIAN for new elementary 
progressive system. Assistance of full time clerk. 
Attractive residential community on Long Island 
Sound, 35 miles from New York City. Salary 
scale, pension, Social Security. Beginning salary 
for 5th year $4464. Write to Head Librarian, 
Greenwich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

WANTED: HEAD LIBRARIAN, Scranton 
Public Library. Staff of 30. Budget $126,000. Re- 
cently inaugurated bookmobile service. People of 
community friendly, staff congenial. 5th year li- 
brary degree and experience required. Salary de- 
pends upon experience. Apply, Dr. Benjamin L. 
DuVal, 712 Linden St., Scranton, Pa. 

WANTED: Director Multiple County Library 

Southern Adirondack Library System, com- 
prising Warren Washington and Saratoga Coun- 
ties, New York State. Administrative experience 
necessary. Experience in small and rural li- 
braries desirable. Usual benefits, annual incre- 
ments. Located in beautiful resort area—high 
cultural level. Eligibility for New York State 
Professional Librarians Certificate necessary. Be- 
ginning salary from $6500. B-157. 

POSITIONS NOW OPEN at 


school in 


new salary 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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scale: Young People’s Librarian for active 
branch program; Reference Assistant for sub- 
ject division; Fiction Division Assistant. Mas- 
ter’s in L.S. required. Start at $4380, without 
experience, or $4824 with 2 years professional 
experience. Increases to $5328 before promo- 
tion. 5-day, 3744 hour week; one month vaca- 
tion; sick leave; State retirement plan; Social 
Security. Expanding organization; hub of tri- 
county system. Write: Harold S. Hacker, Direc- 
tor, Public Library, Rochester 4, N.Y. 

SCHOOL OR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for 
one of eight elementary schools run by public 
library. Will have assistance of fulltime clerk. 
Residential community on Long Island Sound, 
35 miles from New York City. Library degree, 
beginning salary for fifth year, $4464. Salary 
scale, pension, Social Security. Write head li- 
brarian, Greenwich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

WORCESTER FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY in- 
vites applications for positions as subject spe- 
cialists in Adult Department, children’s librar- 
ians, young people’s librarian, branch and 
bookmobile assistants. Salary for holders of col- 
lege and library school degrees, minimum $4028 
with 4 annual increments to $4863; somewhat 
less for holders of one degree. For details and 
applications write Thurston Taylor, Free Public 
Library, Worcester 8, Mass. 

HEAD, Humanities, Fine Arts and Literature 
Division directs the staff of three professional 
librarians in the largest division of subject-or- 
ganized Adult Department. Responsible for serv- 
ice to readers, book selection, film program. 
Progressive industrial city with unusual educa- 
tional, cultural and recreational facilities. Col- 
lege and library school degrees, appropriate 
professional and supervisory experience re- 
quired. Salary starts at $4863, 4 increments to 
$5864. Apply Thurston Taylor, Free Public 
Library, Worcester 8, Mass. 

COORDINATOR OF PERSONNEL and 
Public Relations needed by Worcester ( Mass.) 
Free Public Library. Position of department 
head rank, reporting directly to Head Librarian. 
Involves administration of policies and proce- 
dures connected with personnel and planning, and 
execution of public relations programs, exhibits 
and editorial work on library publications in 
cooperation with library agencies and other staff 
members. The usual professional qualifications 
required with appropriate experience, preferably 
in a medium-sized or large public library and in 
one of the principal areas of responsibility. But 
more important are energy, imagination, and 
tact in developing a new position with broad 
range of responsibilities. Salary $5220; four in- 


crements to $6180. Apply Thurston Taylor, 
Worcester Free Public Library, Worcester 8, 
Mass. 

LIBRARY CONSULTANT on children’s serv- 
ices under expanded program of service to rural 
areas. Position open September 1. Salary range 
$4056-$5096. Apply to State Librarian, Maine 
State Library, Augusta, Me. 


southeast 
FAIRFAX COUNTY PUBLIC LIBRARY, a 


fast-growing urban and rural county library sys- 
tem in Metropolitan Washington, D.C. has Social 
Security, plus liberal County retirement plan, 
12 days sick leave, 12 days vacation leave first 
year plus bonus day added each succeeding year, 
40-hour work week, partial payment of group 
hospitalization, annual increments, and excellent 
opportunities for advancement. Due to expansion 
of services and a resignation, the following va- 
cancies are listed, salaries effective July 1, 1958; 
B.S. in L.S. or M.S. in L.S. required. Apply Mrs. 
Mary K. McCulloch, Director. 
1. Three Children’s Librarians I, salary $3840 
per year, in air-conditioned branches. 
2. Branch Librarian II, salary $4420 per year, 
in air-conditioned branch. 
3. Head Cataloger III, salary $4970 per year. 
4. Assistant Cataloger II, salary $4420 per year. 
5. Acquisitions Librarian III, salary $4970 per 
year. 

CATALOGER. To assume cataloging responsi- 
bilities for central library and branches. Require 
L.S. degree. 4 weeks vacation; cumulative sick 
leave, State Retirement and Social Security. 
Salary open. Apply: Librarian, Washington 
County Free Library, Hagerstown, Md. 


midwest 
FLINT PUBLIC LIBRARY—New building. New 


pattern for community library service. New li- 
brary positions for an expanded system. 


Positions now available: 


Head, Business and Industry Department; Head, 
Branch Department. Each position: Under 45, 
with bachelor’s and L.S. degrees. Beginning 
salary up to $6640, depending upon experience 
and background, credit for military experience. 
Allowance for additional graduate level training. 
Annual increments. To organize and staff new 
Group Services and Business and Industry De- 
partments, to prepare for extended service when 
library moves into new building. 

First Assistants in Group Services, Children’s De- 
partments, and Branch Assistant. Each position: 
Under 45, with bachelor’s and L.S. degrees. Be- 
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ginning salary up to $6210, depending upon ex- 
perience and background, credit for military ex- 
perience. Allowance for additional graduate level 
training. Annual increments. Branch assistants 
will be in charge of school-housed public library 
branches. 

Art and Music Assistant. Under 45, with bachel- 
or’s and L.S. degrees. Beginning salary up to 
$5770, depending upon experience and _back- 
ground, credit for military experience. Allowance 
for additional graduate level training. Annual 
increments. All positions: 4 weeks vacation, 5 day- 
week, sick leave, Social Security and good retire- 
ment plan. New air-conditioned library, ready this 
fall, in rapidly expanding city of 200,000. Exten- 
sive adult education community program. Library 
will be part of a new educational-cultural center, 
including art institute, little theater, and plane- 
tarium to be dedicated this summer; junior col- 
lege and Flint College of the University of 
Michigan now in operation; 2 museums and audi- 
torium to be constructed. Additional positions 
available in the near future to meet needs of ex- 
panding staff, new services. Apply: Personnel Of- 
fice, Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for rapidly grow- 
ing department in rapidly growing city. Attrac- 
tive air-conditioned library. Library degree re- 
quired; experience preferred. 40 hour week; 
4 weeks vacation; sick leave; retirement. Write: 
Lucille Gottry, director, Public Library, Roch- 
ester, Minn. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. Library degree re- 
quired. Salary $4000. Four weeks’ vacation; sick 
leave; pension and Social Security. Write: Li- 
brarian Emma Sihler, Adrian, Mich. 

ASSISTANTSHIPS, University of Illinois Li- 
brary, Urbana. June 1: Serials Cataloging assist- 
ant, $4500-$4800; September 1: Documents as- 
sistant, Commerce and Sociology Library assist- 
ant, $4500, 39 hour week, 1 month’s vacation, 
2 weeks’ annual sick leave, retirement system. 
Qualifications: graduate degree in Library Sci- 
ence, 1 or more foreign languages. Apply: Mary 
Lois Bull, Assistant University Librarian for 
Personnel. 

REMODELED CENTRAL BUILDING and 
expanding services require larger professional 
staff. General Assistant to work in various public 
departments of central library and substitute in 
branches; Reference Assistant in Main Library 
Reference Division; Children’s Librarian for 
largest city branch. Salary scale for each of 
above $4200-$5820. Head of Children’s Library 
to plan and direct children’s work at the Main 
Library and supervise staff of five. Salary $4920- 
$6720. Liberal vacation and other allowances 
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plus outstanding in-service training program. 
Apply to Oswald H. Joerg, Public Library of 
Youngstown and Mahoning County, 305 Wick 
Avenue, Youngstown 2, Ohio. 

SPECIAL ASSISTANT to work with adults. 
Promotion to Assistant Librarian, Jan. 1, 1959. 
Min. Salary $4200. In pleasant college city of 
12,000. Social Security, 1 mo. vacation, sick 
leave, 40-hr. wk. Apply Librarian, Albion Pub- 
lic Library, Albion, Mich. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN in charge of city 
bookmobile. M.S.L.S. Salary $3700-$4000. 40- 
hour week ; 22 working days vacation; sick leave; 
Social Security. Progressive library in University 
town of 30,000. Opportunity to make your own 
job. Apply to Librarian, Public Library, Grand 
Forks, N.D. 

ACQUISITIONS LIBRARIAN, to work 20 
hours a week. B.A. and graduate L.S. degrees 
required. Hourly rate $2.24-2.54 (based on full 
time salary of $4641-$5278) with 4 increments 
between (lst increment at 6 months). This is 
an interesting job which includes some book- 
selection assistance. Good working conditions, 
very congenial staff. Apply to: Miss Phyllis 
Pope, City Librarian, Pontiac City Libraries, 47 
Williams St., Pontiac, Mich. 

GRADUATE LIBRARIAN or Library School 
student for private h.s. library. Hours 12-5 P.M. 
Write Academy, 3951 W. Wilcox St., Chicago 
(24). 

CIRCULATION AND REFERENCE LI- 
BRARIAN with library degree for liberal arts 
college. Faculty status, 144 months, Christmas 
and spring vacations, beginning salary $4500, 
Social Security and retirement program. Apply 
to: Dean Wendell S. Dysinger, MacMurray Col- 
lege, Jacksonville, Ill. + 

SERIALS UNIT HEAD: Gifts and Exchange 
Librarian. Starting salaries $6000-$6300. 5th year 
library school degree required, plus two years 
experience. Faculty status, month’s vacation, re- 
tirement and hospitalization plans, Social Se- 
curity, plenty of work in library system on large 
university campus. Apply to J. H. Moriarty, 
Director of Libraries, Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Indiana. Please send résumé of quali- 
fications and experience, and enclose small 
photograph. 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT: for attractive small 
public library in suburb ten miles west of Chi- 
cago. Library science degree required, prefer 
woman with at least 2 years experience. Salary 
dependent upon qualifications. 35-hour, 5-day 
week, 4 week vacation, sick leave, Illinois Munic- 
ipal retirement plus Social Security. Oppor- 
tunity for advancement. Apply: Mrs. Vernell D. 
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Preiss, Librarian. River Forest Public Library, 

River Forest, Ill. 

DAYTON UNIVERSITY. ASSISTANT to 
take charge of Reference and Periodicals. Cath- 
olic co-educational, undergraduate. Library de- 
gree. $4350-$5300. On instructional staff of fac- 
ulty. T.1.A.A. Phone or write: Brother Walter 
Roesch, Dayton 9, Ohio. 

CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT HEAD for 
new functional library with well integrated 
Adult and Juvenile programs. 35 hour work 
week, month vacation, sick benefits, retirement 
program, city paid health insurance. Salary: 
$5075. Library degree plus 3 years experience. 
Inquire: Director, Hamtramck Public Library, 
2360 Caniff, Hamtramck 12, Mich. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN, man, experienced, Li- 
brary Science degree, to work with present staff. 
Community of 30,000. Prosperous industrial and 
agricultural area. New library building program. 
Salary range: $6000 to $7000. Retirement plan, 
paid vacations. Apply to William G. Ruppert, 
Chairman, Personnel Committee, 1514 Park Ave., 
Austin, Minnesota, stating training, experience, 
and references. 

ASSISTANT TO LIBRARIAN to do special 
projects, “trouble shooting,” personnel work, 
and limited reference, book selection and cata- 
loging. Salary from $4500, liberal vacation, sick 
leave, Social Security. Staff of 13; 150,000 vols., 
new building in plans for one of the largest 
Judaica collections in the world. Clientele: 
faculty of 25, 150 graduate-professional students, 
scholars the world over. Wanted: imaginative 
man or woman, with or without experience. 
Knowledge of Hebrew or Yiddish desirable, not 
essential. Apply to H. C. Zafren, Librarian, 
Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Re- 
ligion, Cincinnati 20, Ohio. 

OAK PARK PUBLIC LIBRARY. Two posi- 
tions open for qualified librarians. Pleasant sub- 
urban environment, excellent municipal services. 
Convenient to resources of metropolitan Chicago. 
All positions offer month vacation, Illinois 
Municipal Retirement, Social Security. Address 
inquires to Lester L. Stoffel, Public Library, 
Oak Park, Ill. 

l. Assistant Librarian. $5600-$6400. Duties in- 
clude adult book selection, publicity, super- 
vision of two branch libraries, planning. 

2. Branch Librarian. $5200-$6000. Chance to 
continue leadership in active branch with 
distinguished record of community service. 
Need genuine interest in people plus ability to 
participate in neighborhood activities. 
REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for progressive 

community 30 minutes from Chicago loop. New 


air-conditioned building. Excellent professional 
working conditions. LS degree and experience 
required. Salary range $4200-$5400. Apply: Carl 
C. Johnson, Librarian, Park Ridge Public Li- 
brary, Park Ridge, IIL. 

FOUR POSITIONS: Branch Librarian, two 
Branch Assistants, and Assistant Children’s Li- 
brarian. Library Science degree required. 40 
hour week, 4 weeks vacation, cumulative sick 
leave, Social Security, and state retirement plan. 
Group hospitalization insurance available. Salary 
for Branch Librarian $4500-$5100, other posi- 
tions $4240-4480, depending on qualifications. 
Apply Rockford Public Library, Rockford, Il. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANT 


Large automotive concern in Detroit needs 
recent Library Science Graduate to do general 
library work. Must have ability to catalogue and 
handle reference work. Please state age, educa- 
tion, and salary requirements. Reply B-158. 


mountain plains 


HEAD LIBRARIAN for library in midwest 
Nebraska city of 17,000. Library school degree 
and some experience required. Possibility of 
additional new library building in near future. 
Staff of 6 full time and 2 part time. Open 6 days 
per week. Book collection 35,000. Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield available. 3 weeks vacation. Sick 
leave. Social Security. Pleasant working condi- 
tions. Salary $6000. Splendid opportunity for 
right person. Apply: Miss Nell Hartman, Presi- 
dent, Board of Trustees, North Platte Public 
Library, 314 North Jeffers Street, North Platte, 
Neb. 


pacific northwest 


WANTED: CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to 
promote children’s reading through Children’s 
Room and two Bookmobiles. Must expect to take 
part in community activities relating to children 
and their needs. Salary depending on training 
and experience. Position open September 1, 
1958. Social Security, Municipal Retirement, 
month’s vacation, hospitalization. Librarian, 
Parmly Billings Memorial Library, Billings, 
Mont. 

WANTED: SCHOOL LIBRARIAN for private 
elementary and secondary school for girls, Ta- 
coma, Washington. New library about to be built. 
Fine opportunity for unattached woman. Attrac- 
tive living quarters, meals and perquisites pro- 
vided, and good salary, Social Security, and Re- 
tirement Plan. Apply Annie Wright Seminary, 
Tacoma 3, Washington, sending names of refer- 
ences and educational training and experience. 
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A NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY has ex- 
cellent opportunity for an assistant librarian to 
head up public services, coordinate library activ- 
ities, undertake special studies and 
towards the improvement of services, develop 
public relations programs and assist librarian 
in general operations. Good beginning salary; 
one month vacation; new, beautiful, highly func- 
tional, air-conditioned library building; ideal 
surroundings. Varied experience, administrative 
ability and desired. 
B-156. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. LS. degree. Salary 
$4560. In cool, green Grays Harbor County, gate- 
way to Washington’s Olympic National Park. 4 
branches, large new Gerstenslager bookmobile. 
5-day 40-hour week, 24 days vacation, sick leave, 
Social Security, state retirement. Write: Mar- 
Elder, Librarian, Harbor County 
Public Library, Montesano, Wash. 


surveys 


professional competence 


garet Grays 


far west 


SAN DIEGO offers California living and pro- 
fessional opportunity to trained Librarians. Cur- 
rent vacancies in bookmobile service. Salary $360 
to $438 a month. Employee benefits include 
3 weeks vacation, promotional opportunities, re- 
tirement plan and Social Security coverage, sick 
leave, etc. Apply to Miss Fowler, Room 453, 
Civic Center, San Diego, Calif. 

ANAHEIM, CALIFORNIA (Pop. 80,000) 
Librarian, one position in children’s service and 
one in adult service. Graduation from an accredi- 
ted library school. Excellent promotional oppor- 
tunities. Salary $4320 to $5160 per annum, 
starting salary based upon experience and train- 
ing. Apply Personnel Director, City Hall, Ana- 
heim, Calif. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: South Pasadena 
has attractive opening for graduate of accredited 
library school to administer Children’s service. 
Suburban city 20,000 pop. No night work. State 
retirement. Scale $4632-$5568. May hire above 
beginning salary depending on _ experience. 
Apply: Public Library, South Pasadena, Calif. 

COUNTY LIBRARIAN—Head library service 
for Santa Clara County serving a population of 
284,000. A reorganization of the library is con- 
templated. Salary range—$8484-$10,308. Tenta- 
tive education and experience requirements in- 
clude graduation from an accredited library 
school and at least five years of administrative 
experience in a large county or municipal li- 
brary. A County Librarian Certificate issued by 
the California State Board of Library Examiners 
is required for appointment. File applications by 
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September 12, 1958. Write to Santa Clara 
County Personnel Department, 215 N. Ist Street, 
San Jose, Calif. 

JUNIOR LIBRARIANS. College graduation 
plus Library Science degree. For general Refer- 
ence work in Public Library. Salary $4108-$5160. 
No experience required, however, credit on salary 
scale given for experience. Community of 90,000 
population, 50 miles east of Los Angeles. Bonds 
approved for new central library and three 
branch libraries. Write: Howard M. Rowe, Li- 
brarian, San Bernardino Public Library, 587 E 
Street, San Bernardino, Calif. 

SUPERVISOR OF ADULT EXTENSION in 
library serving entire county area of 8000 square 
miles with 80 branches. Library degree and 
supervisory and administrative experience re- 
quired. Opportunity for librarian with initiative 
and enthusiasm for extension and adult educa- 
tion. Headquarters in delightful new air-condi- 
tioned building, Bakersfield, California. Salary 
$478-$581 per month. Contact Kern County Per- 
sonnel Department, 3805 Chester, Bakersfield. 


hawaii 
DOES HAWAII APPEAL TO YOU as a place 


to live and work? Would you like to join the 
hundred or so professional librarians who have 
found a satisfying career at the Crossroads of the 
Pacific? We have openings for adult bookmobile 
librarian, fine arts assistant, senior cataloger, 
salary up to $5124. We also need a competent 
and experienced man or woman to head our Sci- 
ence and Industry Section, salary up to $5532. 
Accredited library school required, 45 or under. 
Month vacation, sick leave, retirement plus So- 
cial Security. Write enclosing photo, to Library 
of Hawaii, Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


MAN seeks change in position Sept. or 1959. 
Chicago M.A.L.S., consid. library & teaching exp. 
Full command of Russian & German, some 
French, knowl. of continental book market; so- 
cial sc. & Prefers Midwest. 
B 74-W. 

MALE, 29, M.L.S. Two years of diversified li- 
brary experience. Desires responsible position. 
Will consider any attractive offer. Willing to re- 
locate. B 93-W. 

REFERENCE 
would like 
99.W. 

COLLEGE LIBRARIANSHIP wanted by ma- 
ture scholar with library experience and ideas. 


M. Ed., A.M. (history), no LD. B 1-W. 


some science. 


AND 


situation 


CATALOG librarian 
in Chicagoland area. B 
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This catalog of Genuine PICTURE 
COVERS* is not only an unlimited 
source of valuable information and 
guide to your cover buying, but also 
an incomparable example of contem- 
porary graphic arts. 


The BEST BINDERS in the United States use Genuine PICTURE COVERS* because they 
represent the highest quality obtainable — in buckram; in wearproof plastic inks; in 
brilliant and colorful reproductions. 


This catalog lists about 20,000 popular, juvenile titles which ARE AVAILABLE for 
immediate delivery — and its index pages reproduce some of our outstanding designs. 


Ask your binder to show you this catalog of Genuine PICTURE 
COVERS* and then depend on him to give you the very finest 
in Prebinding or Rebinding. 


igture Covers 
A“ 90%> MAY Live 
8 


aa “a 
Orn THAT Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Dicture Cover BINDINGS, INC. 


MADE ONLY BY PICTURE COVER BINDINGS, INC., IN NEW YORK CITY* 
20 CLIFTON AVENUE STATEN ISLAND 5, NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: YUkon 1-1800 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





University “icrofilms 
313 North First St. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


“Youll find it in 
WORLD BOOK 
Encyclopedia!” 


A new home owner requests information 
on various forms of insurance; a high 
school senior needs background material 
for a semester theme; an inquisitive 
fourth grader wants firsthand facts on 
the launching of a space satellite. One 
direction serves them all, ‘‘ You’ll find it 
in World Book Encyclopedia!” 


Them You Saw Their 


Advertisement in the 


Even the most complicated subjects are 
clearly explained and vividly illustrated. 
A single alphabetical arrangement makes 
fact-finding easy. Its thoroughness and 
accuracy make World Book Encyclopedia 
one of the most dependable sources of 
information. To serve your patrons of all 
ages, rely on the modern, up-to-date 
World Book Encyclopedia! 


World Book 


Encyclopedia 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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